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Improving the Human Family 


How Eugenics Society Fair Contests Promote Health and Happiness 


OR the last several thousand years 

mankind has been improving his 

breeds of domestic animals by a 

process of selection. Within recent 
years new discoveries have placed within 
man’s hands a knowledge which is making it 
possible to improve his animals with great 
efficiency. He has used his knowledge to 
zood effect until today the purebred sire is 
no longer the exception, but the rule. No 
farmer denies this. No breeder of dogs 
would think of declaring that the various 
breeds have not been created each with its 
different physical traits and mental aptitudes. 
Man has controlled nature to a remarkable 
degree. 

But man is an animal, subject to exactly 
the same laws of heredity as those creatures 
which he has changed so much to suit his re- 
quirements. And he has not changed him- 
self for the better physically or mentally. 
Nature has done that, just as she created the 
different species of animals and just as she 
made certain strains of each specie to differ 
in varying degrees. 

Indeed the races of men vary almost as 
much as do the breeds of cattle or horses or 
dogs and by the same token, they breed true. 
Nobody expects a pair of big blonde, blue 
eyed swedes to produce black haired swarthy 
children. They never have 


By LEON F. WHITNEY 


pose a normal person marries an insane per- 
son and they have normal children; and sup- 
pose one of their children marries into a 
family which also had a similar skeleton hid- 
den away (that is where the idea of “family 
skeleton” came from); in that event there is 
a good possibility that the two skeletons will 
match up and then trouble’s to pay. And it’s 
genuine trouble too. If you know any insane 
person ask him or her, in a sane moment, if 
he or she is happy. Why, such a person 
would not wish their troubles on their worst 
enemy. Then think of the parents. Both of 
them were normal and were supposed happily 
married. They planned for their children in 
an idealistic way; they reared them with all 
the love and tenderness of which they were 
capable and then one or more became insane. 
The same thing might apply to feebleminded- 
ness. Is there any worse calamity to befall 
an otherwise happily married couple? It 
comes like a pall to darken all their lives. “O,” 
they say, “if we had only known!” 

Man has taken his own self entirely for 
granted. He has forgotten that what applies 
to his animals, applies equally to himself, and 
with this new knowledge in hand, and with 
the constant acquisition of more, if man will 


only use it, he can not only cut off the poorer 
element of his own kind but he can raise the 
finer to new heights of glory and achieve- 
ment. This is already being done in some 
states by legislation and a good start has been 
made. Wise marriage laws, sterilization and 
segregation laws are all evidences of the be- 
ginning of this upward climb. 

But that does not bring the problem home 
to the individual. What he wants to know is: 
How does all this apply to me? How can I 
avoid the old pitfalls? How may I raise my 
family’s hereditary level? How may I be 
sure that my children will know about their 
family history? Well, there are various 
ways; but one of the handiest is by attending 
a Fitter Families Contest. What is that? 
You want to know—here is a little history 
and description of it. 

Six years ago, the late Mrs. Mary Watts 
of Iowa, the woman who originated the Better 
Baby Contests which have become world- 
wide in their scope, had an idea. She had 
seen many of these champion babies grow up 
to be feebleminded and, in several cases, 
epileptic children, and she began to realize 
that a Better Baby Contest told only a small 
part of the story; whereupon she and Dr. 
Florence Brown Sherbon, of Kansas, decided 
that the whole family must have their health 

and intelligence examined. 





———- 


and never will. 

In the laboratories the 
scientists have taken the 
animals and by controlled 
matings have been able to 
divide them up into a very 
large number of inheritable 
traits. They know exactly 
what will happen when two 
animals of different breeds 
cross and can tell you just 
what the offspring will 
look like. 

And, did you krow, these 
same laws have been found 
to apply to man? They 
work with never failing 
regularity. Did you know 
that the mental traits are 
just as inheritable as eye 
color, as skin color or hair 
color or body build? The 
most curious thing about 
heredity is that traits may 
lie latent to appear in a 


Compare these beautiful animals with wild cattie and then remember that while man has 
to change himself for the 


But still, that wasn’t enough 
to guarantee sound chil- 
dren, They must know 
about the uncles and aunts 
and grandparents. That 
meant a heredity examina- 
tion. They consulted the 
Kansas Free Fair manager 
and he cooperated. But 
when the program came out 
they looked and found 
Fitter Families was put 
down between milch goats 
and pet stock. But that 
just goes to show again that 
we take ourselves for 
granted. 

The idea was a great suc- 
cess from the start and now 
leads off the program on 
any fair where it is held. 
A few years later, Mrs. 
Watts applied to the Amer- 
ican Eugenics Society. Now 
after three years experience 
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DEPT. STORES 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Oil City 
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> SCHOOLTIME SAVINGS 


Through This Nation-Wide 
Personal Shopping Service: 


CHOOL TIME! 


budget if she doesn’t 
shop with care and 
discretion. 

This year why not fol- 
low the example of the 
millions of mothers 
who have found how 
to effect large savings 
on their family require- 
ments? Go to your 
nearest J. C. PEN- 
NEY COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 
STORE and shop be- 
fore you buy! 

You will find greater 
values than ever be- 
fore at our nearest 
Store, for the J. C. 
PENNEY COM- 
PANY now has more 
Stores and larger cash 


Experienced Young 
Salesmen wanted to 
train tor our store 
Managers. 


New clothes time! 
Money-spending time! Every mother 
knows how this can use up the family 








HELPING THE BOYS AND GIRLS 
RETURNING TO SCHOOL 


Boys’ Four-Piece Suits 
in medium grey and tan fancy weave cassimere; 
singie-breasted model with 1 longie, 

1 knicker and vest. Sizes 6 to 16 ee 9790 

Boys’ 805 Ecru Ribbed Union Suits 
Fleeced; good weight; long sleeves and ankle 
length or short sleeves and knee length. 49 
Sk ee ee er ee c 

Boys’ 812 Wool-mixed Grey Ribbed Union 
Suits—Long sleeves andankle length. $ 
Gees 3 OO SG UMNO. 2 1 6 et et we 1.49 

Boys’ 202 Heavy-weight Ribbed Hose 
In black and cordovan; made of combed 25 
yam, DUP cece eee eee ese Cc 

Girls’ Dresses 
Of ginghams, chembray and small all-over 
printed effects; plain colors; embroidery, 98c 
pleats. Generous pockets. Sizes 7 to 14. 

Girls’ 300 Fine Gauge Full Mercerized 
Hose in both reguler and popular 25c¢ 
English rib; bleck and colors. . . Pair 

School Shoes 
For boys and girls, excelling in leathers and 
workmanship—the kind giving sturdy wear and 
style pleasure at price-savings. 


Supplies for the schoolroom-—pencils, pads, ete. 








Celebrating our 25th Anniversary 


with Nation-wide Values! 





JCPENNEY 





buying resources than in all our past twen- 
ty-five years. The result is greater savings 
on all of our purchases—and, as always, 


these important 
savings are passed 
on toourcustomers. 


A few dollars saved on 
Shoes and a few dol- 
lars saved on needed 
Stockings, Underwear 
and Clothing soon 
mount up to a tidy 
sum. You will make 
those savings at our 
stores. In addition, 
you will have the ad- 
vantages of seeing ex- 
actly what you buy 
BEFORE you buy it! 
Here you can examine 
quality, color and fit 
and know that you are 
getting the fullest 
VALUE for every 
dollar you spend. 







Write today for our 
illustrated ‘Store 
News Fall Cata- 
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A Combination of Grapes and Dairy Cows 


Jay Persons of Chautauqua County Diversifies On a wie Belt vihasinee 


HE Persons farm near Westfield in Chau- 

tauqua County, New York has been in 

the family for four generations. Mr. Jay 

Persons who now owns it is the fifth mem- 
ber of the family to operate it; in fact the man 
who sold it to Jay Person’s great grandfather, 
Paul Persons, bought it from the old Holland 
Land Company. 

Mr. Walter Persons, Jay’s father who is 
seventy-six years old—through he does not look 
it—lives across the road. We strolled over there 
and he told me about the early history of the 
grape belt. 

His father started setting out grapes sixty-six 
At that time most of the grapes were 

Growers would pick a load and 


years ago. 
locally. 


sold 








Mr. Jay Persons with his two sons, Paul and Edward. 


The boys are students in Westfield High School. 








By H. L. COSLINE 


Assistant Editor, American 
Agriculturist 


peddle them in nearby towns. 
About fifty years ago a buyer 
from Chicago came in and pro- 
posed to ship a carload of 
grapes to Chicago. He bought 
the grapes and shipped them in 
a cattle car with straw in the 
bottom. Of course there was 
no refrigeration but in spite of 
this they netted the growers 
about $50 a ton, a big price in 
those days and as a result of the 














experience the setting out of 
grapes was greatly stimulated. 
Soon after refrigerator cars 
came to be used which extended the market still 
further. 

Mr. Persons used to go as far as Jamestown 
with a horse drawn rig to sell grapes. He be- 
lieves that many of the marketing problems of 
farmers in the Chautauqua-Erie grape belt can 
be solved if they will go back to this plan and pay 
more attention to the market in the smaller towns 
and cities and ship less to the large cities. It isa 
fact that it is impossible to buy grapes in many 
small towns in New York State even when the 
price to the grower is ruinously low. 

The farm which Jay Persons now works con- 
sists of 108 acres. This was the original farm 
which was divided by his father and uncle. Mr. 
Persons bought his uncle’s half six years ago and 
the other half from his father last year so that 
the farm is again united. 

The farm borders on Lake Erie and is in a sec- 





The Persons home, a part of which has been standing for four generations, 


tion where few cows are kept, yet Mr. Persons 
has a herd of 20 grade Guernseys and Jerseys. 
Although Mr. Persons feels that his land is a 
little high priced for dairy farming, yet it helps 
to solve the problem of keeping up fertility and 
not all the farm is suited for grapes any way. 
At the same time, all his eggs are not in one 
basket. The milk is taken to Westfield where it 
is bottled and sold. It is paid for at the rate 
of 7 cents per point for butterfat, which is a 
little better than the usual price, at least for milk 
which tests as high as that from the Persons herd. 
Mr. Persons bottled and peddled milk for about 
ten years but sold his route three years ago. 
Twenty acres of grapes are grown. “The out- 
look for grapes is not very encouraging”, said 
Mr. Persons. “We have had heavy competition 
with grapes from California and Michigan. We 


(Continued on page 6) 


The Hog Market Outlook 


Prices Are Low Now But Will Probably Be Better Before 1929 


DISPENSER of free advice to farmers 

once told them that they “would be 

better off if they raised more hogs and 

less h--1.” Periodically, that counsel is 
followed, at least in the matter of raising more 
hogs. One of these recurring periods of greater 
production has developed in the past twelve 
months and, as a result, hog prices have fallen 
into the trough of the cycle. 

Farmers sold 115 hogs in 1927 from March to 
June, inclusive, for every 100 sold in the same 
months of 1926, The 100 head sold last. year 
weighed 24,100 pounds and cost packers about 
$3,145. While full details are lacking at this 
writing, the 115 head sold this year weighed 
about 27,100 pounds and cost packers about 
$2,710. In short, 15 per cent more hogs were 
bought for 14 per cent less money than was paid 
out last year. 

Other things besides the increase in production 
contributed to the fall in prices. Chief of these 

was the shrinkage in export outlets caused prin- 
cipally by the fact that foreign farmers did the 
same thing as in this country; that is, they raised 
more hogs. This reduced the demand from such 
exporting countries as 
the United Kingdom and 
Germany and increased 
the competition from 
other exporting countries 
such as Denmark, 
Netherlands and Canada. 
Then, the rise in feed 
costs, starting in Europe 
last winter and in the 
United States in May, 
coupled with the decline 
in hog prices, forced 
hogs to market and ac- 
celerated the drop in the 
hog market. outs. 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


Standard Farm Paper Market Analyst 


Another influence was the British embargo on 
shipments of fresh pork from the Continent, ef- 
fective since June, 1926, which forced the 
Netherlands to turn its hogs into bacon, thus in- 
creasing the competition for Danish, Canadian and 
American bacon, Still another was the big cotton 
crop in 1926, which resulted in cheap oil for con- 
version into lard substitutes, while the low price 
of cotton diminished the ability of the south to 
buy hog meats. 
hog market succumbed to this succession of un- 
favorable events. 

The governing factor in hog production ten- 
dencies is the ratio between the price of hogs and 
feed costs. The corn-hog ratio became favorable 
for feeders by July, 1925, and it was only a ques- 
tion of time until the evidence of increased pro- 
duction would be apparent in market receipts. 
Considering how extremely favorable the ratio 
was during 1926 and early 1927, producers dis- 
played unusual moderation. The total pig crop 
in the corn belt states in 1927 probably will not 


AND DOWNS OF HOG PRICES FOR 68 





prices are now in the trough of the cycle, with indications that they will start up again before 1928 
the last twenty-five years, the distance between peaks, or troughs, has averaged three and a half years. 


It is hardly surprising that the, 


YEARS 


exceed 49,000,000 head compared with 48,302,- 
000 in 1926 and 47,855,000 in 1925, when pro- 
duction was at the low point. This would be an 
increase of only two or three per cent. In 1923, 
the previous high point in production, it is esti- 
mated that 60,250,000 pigs were raised in the 
corn belt. 

Unfortunately, the bulk of the increase in pro- 
duction has been concentrated in market receipts 
in the last few months, partly because the sharp 
rise in hog prices caused some liquidation of light 
hogs and breeding stock. The number of hogs 
slaughtered in June, 1927, was nearly 25 per cent 
greater than a year previous, whereas last January 
and February, the increase was less than one per 
cent. 

Foreign production was stimulated by the low 
price of feed, the same as in this country, and also 
by the efforts of European governments, par- 
ticularly in Germany, to bring native production 
back to the pre-war level. Their feed costs prob- 
ably do not fluctuate as widely as in the United 
States. Anyway, they did not curtail as much as 
domestic producers did when feeds were high 
late in 1924 and early 1925, and have expanded 
more sharply since that 
time, In other words, 
besides the cyclical fluc- 
tuations in foreign pro- 
duction which has par- 
alleled that in the United 
States, the effort to be- 
come more nearly self- 
sufficient has meant some 
permanent shrinkage in 
our export market, 

To show how exports 
of other hog products 
have been affected by the 
foreign situation, clear+ 
(Continued on page 9) 
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QUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANT EED ; 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST accepts only advertising 
which it pelieves to be thoroughly honest. 

We positively guarantee to our readers fair and honest 
treatment in dealing with our advertisers 

We guarantee to refund the price of goods purchased 
by our subscribers from any advertiser who fails to make 
good when the article purchased is found not to be as 


advertised " m 
lo benefit by this guarantee cribers must say: “I 


saw vour ad in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST™ when 
orderine from our advertisers 


rrespondence tor editorial, advertising or subscription de- 
partme : be addressed to erther 
416 FE. Market Street, Elmira, N. Y., or 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
_— 
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A Thought For the Week 
Si many worlds, so nine h to do, 
So littl don »§ & h things to be. 
lENNYSON 


HE article on our feature page will give you 
T omething to think about. You can imagine 
the wonderful possibilities fir increased health, 
prosperity and happiness when mankind learns 
t ippis io it 
applies in the 


lt the principles the farmer now 
improvement on his animals. 


* * » 


HE Orleans County Farm Bureau is putting 
on an old-fashioned pl wing contesi at the 
Orleans County Fair on Thursday, September rst 


The European corn borer fas 
the importance of good plowing and. the 


vreatly increased 


contest 


has been arranged to arouse interest in this re- 
spect. There will be three classes, namely for 
tractor plows, walking plows, and a class for 
boys under sixteen. ‘The old time fairs used to 
have more contests ot this kind We are glad 
to see this revival of contests and entertaimment 
at fairs and picnics which are of particular interest 


' ’ ‘ 
and vaiue to tarmers., 


Products ¢ 
Southern Dari 
Hershey Creamery Company. 
eonggrine. “an oa pan) 
" Tf true, it is but another example of the trend 
of all business into larger units, an example which 
farmers, because of too much individualism and 


orporation is plann ng a merger ot 
and the newly organized 
(his report 1s not 


s, ne., 


1 ot one anothe r, seem to be slow to fol- 


hk Yet in our opinicn, unless farmers do find 
v of vetting together in the future in large 
u to | nll thr marketing of their products 
in be little hope of success in the farm 
bt 

+ + * 

‘ITE = practice of reforestation is growing 
T rapidly—33 per cent or 5 million trees more 
were planted during the spring of 1927 than last 
year Let the cood work go on, 

* * * 


MRE than rr per cent of the milk produced 
n the state of Pennsylvania went into the 
f ice cream last vear. Pennsylvania 


has 41 re rd if le ng the 


: 





Union in the produgtion of ice cream. Who says 
all of the real farming in the country is limited 
to the Central West? 





Who Has Done the Most for Farming? 


HAT man or woman now living in your 

county has done more to promote agricul- 
tural welfare, prosperity and happiness than any 
other ? 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will give one dollar 
for every letter we can use in answer to this 
question, Judging will be on the basis of those 
which are best written and that give the best 
reasons for the answer, Letters should be written 
plainly, should not be over two hundred and fifty 
words in length, and should be in this office not 
later than October 1. 





Leonard Wood 


VERY American will hear with a keen sense 
of loss and regret of the death of General 
Leonard Wood who died at the age of 67 in a 
Boston hospital on Sunday, August 7. General 
Wood's life was dedicated to public service and 
was filled with a long list of achievement.- He 
chose a military career and distinguished himself 
as an army surgeon, He was the first Colonel of 
the Rough Riders, then Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers and the Administrator of San Diego 
Province, then Major General and head of Occu- 
pation Forces in Cuba. Late: he became Major 
General and Chief of the General Staff. He 
would have been undoubtedly the country’s choice 
of Commander-in-Chief of Expeditionary Forces 
in France had it not been for political considera- 
tions. He did much toward preparing America 
for the World War, He established the Plattsburg 
Camp and trained thousands of young men for 
officers. But perhaps General Wood’s greatest 
achievement was bringing order out of chaos as 
Governor General of the Philippine Islands. 
General Wood and Theodore Roosevelt were 
great friends and they had much in common both 
in character and achievement. Although the Gen- 
eral was the most outstanding military man since 
the Civil War, yet he was not a military autocrat. 
In addition to his great intelligence and ability 
he was a modest man, considerate, very demo- 
cratic and sympathetic. The great General was 
buried with the Rough Riders in Arlington Na- 
tional cemetery. May he rest in peace and may 
America be blessed with more leaders like him, 





Mayor Walker Gets Milk Graft Report 


VIEERY farmer will be interested in_ the 
E news story on page 13 on the report of ex- 
Justice Charles H. Kelby, who for more than a 
year has been investigating graft charges of the 
New York City Health Department. His report 
shows ove of the most deplorable conditions of its 
kind in the history of the milk business. It gives 
148 definite graft cases, including both milk and 
poultry. It shows wastes of fortunes in money 
including one whole million for the investigation 
of a plague which the United States Department 


says never existed. According to Judge Kelby, 


14 of the 148 cases are ready for the grand jury. 3 


Most of the graft was under the administration 
of the previous commissioner. As soon as the pres- 
eut Commissioner, Dr. Louis I. Harris, took office, 
he realized that something was wrong and started 
to clean up. We have reported in these columns 
the prosecution and conviction of some of the 
Commissioner Harris obtained the ap- 
Judge Kelby to make further 
investigations. One unfortunate phase of the 
affair is that Judge Kelby has taken so long in 
making his report that undoubtedly many of the 
criminals have escaped. 


gratfters, 


pointment of 


A situation like this, where grafters dealing 
with a great important food like milk endanger 
the lives of consumers and injure the whole milk 
industry, certainly shakes one’s faith in human 
nature and makes farmers who have tried to fol- 
low the rules of the New York City Board of 
Health remember the old adage that “religion 


begins at home”. Certainly there is no point in 


® ‘ 
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the dairymen spending money and effort in pro- 
ducing milk of high quality only to have it 
trafficked in and adulterated by grafters in the 
New York City Health Department, It behooves 
the city government to see that such condition 
does not occur again. Even if those “higher up” 
were not actually guilty, they certainly were in- 
efficient for allowing such a honeycomb of graft 
to exist all through the City Health Department. 





Morrison Appointed Director at Geneva 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of the appoint 

ment of Frank B. Morrison, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station as Director of the New York State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva to succeed Dr, 
Thatcher, who resigned to accept the Presidency, 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College at Am- 
herst, Mass. The many friends that he has made 
in New York regret to see him go, but wish him 
continued success in his new field. 

Professor Morrison, the new Director, is a 
native farm boy of Wisconsin, forty years of 
age. He is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin and has taken much graduate work in 
other universities. Professor Morrison is perhaps 
best known because of his associations with Dr. 
Henry in the publication of books on animal 
husbandry and on feeding, some of which have 
been great sales. He will come to New York, 
therefore, with a splendid background of knowl- 
edge of and sympathy with tarmers, training in 
agricultural science, and actual experience as a 
director of a great experiment station, and it 
would therefore seem that he should be able to 
maintain the high standards of the Geneva sta- 
tion set by his noted predecessors. 





An Aid to Farm Credit 
7 HE Federal Reserve Bank has taken upon 


itself the obligation of publishing farm 
credit statement blanks which farmers can fill 
out when they wish to borrow money at the 
banks. This credit statement form was pre- 
pared by the Committee on Agriculture of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association and by 
men who understand farm conditions. The 
blank form is simple and easily filled out and 
serves a long felt need. We have said many 
times that the place where farmers should 
borrow their money is at the banks and not at 
feed and other dealers. Many farmers are in 
a position to obtain bank loans at reasonable 
rates but they do not do so simply because 
they have never tried. 

It is the businesslike custom of every bank 
to ask every prospective borrower something 
about his assets. This credit form is a simple 
way by which the farmer can make a farm 
credit statement for the bank. If you are in- 
terested in these blanks, ask your local bank 
for one or write the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and we will send you one. 


Eastman’s Chestnut 
HIS story should really be called “Morgen- 
thau’s Chestnut” because he was chuckling 
about it around the office the other day. So I 
have stolen it to pass on to you. 

John called his father on long distance ’phone 
and the conversation went scmething like this: 

“Father,” said John, “I have some news for 
you. I have found the sweetest little girl in the 
world and we are going to be married next 
month.” 

“Good,” said the father. “Isn’t that fine! I 
have been married to your mother these twenty- 
two years and it does not seem any time at all 
because I have been so happy. In fact, I have 
enjoyed every minute of it, and I only hope that 
you will be as happy as I have been. Your mother 
sits right here by me and will confirm everything 
I have said.” 

Then there was a little pause and in a moment 
father began again: 

“Say John, your mother’s gone in the other 
room—forget what I said—DON’T MAKE A 
CONFOUNDED FOOL OF YOURSELF!” 
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Fighting the Japanese Beetle in New Jersey 


The Control of This Pest Requires Careful Attention to Details 


HE Japanese Beetle is being brought 

under control much more rapidly than 

most people realize. Despite the fact 

that the quarantine area was extended 

early this year from 7,000 to 14,000 square miles, 

including sections of five states, the beetle is 

being controlled where adequate defense measures 
have been taken. 

Without attempting to claim that the beetle is 

going to be exterminated or even con- 


By AMOS KIRBY 


laboratory at Riverton and in the Orient that re- 
lief from this dangerous pest has been made pos- 
sible. Backed by funds supplied by the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture and additional sums 
from the State Departments of Agriculture of 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York 
and Connecticut has it been possible for the de- 


velopment of methods of control that are re 
liable, economic, practical and certain. 

The outstanding example o< beetle contro! has 
been secured with the spray gun. During the 
iast three years, the entomologists by working in 
close cooperation with many of the leading fruit 
growers in Burlington County have been able to 
reduce the control work to an absolute certainty 
by practical methods that are economical and 

within the reach of everyone. By con- 





trolled without a difficult fight, there al- 
ready exists in the heart of the most 
heavily infested area in South Jersey, 
shining examples of almost complete 
control. 

Standing out like beacon lights on a 
dark night to the pedestrian, these par- 
ticular orchards, vineyards and communi- 
ties that have fought the beetle, are in 
strong contrast with neighboring scenes 
where this oriental pest has roamed to his 
heart and stomachs delight. It is a vivid 
comparison to see a big vineyard with 
hardly a leaf destroyed, or an apple 
orchard with only an occasional beetle 
humming through the foliage, or even 
whole communities with hardly a trace 
of the beetle compared with trees shorn 
of every leaf, orchards with the beetles 
clinging in huge balls on the fruit and 
ornamental shrubs by the thousands 
stripped bare of all foliage. This is the 
picture of conditions as they are found 
in certain sections of New Jersey where 
the beetle has been the most numerous. 

It has been through the untiring efforts 
of a group of entomologists, both in the 





the Japanese Beetle. 
fairly effective if faithfully followed. 





A New Jersey State spray outfit in use near Moorestown for combating 
Control measures have been worked out that are 





sistent spraying with acid arsenate of 
lead, the growers have been able to re- 
duce the injury to a very low point and 
highly satisfactory crops of fine fruit 
have been harvested. While the kill of 
beetles is not as large with the acid 
arsenate of lead as with the lead oleate 
coated arsenate of lead, the growers have 
been able to protect their trees just as 
well and have been able to keep the spray 
residue deposit down to the point where 
it will pass the pure food requirements. 
It has meant applying an additional coat 
of lead, but the growers have willingly 
applied the extra material in order that 
they meet the federal requirements. 
The next big step in the campaign 
against the beetle has been where whole 
communities have put on a spray program 
to drive the beetle from their town, The 
success attending this line of work prob- 
ably opens up one of the most promising 
fields for fighting the beetle on a big scale 
that has yet been devised. Whole com- 
munities, spray every tree and plant that 
is subject to the injury of the beetle coat- 
(Continued on page 8) 


A Roadside Stand That Sells Home Grown Products 


Square Dealing and Quality Stuff Built a Steady Business for Charles Oliver 


N traveling through the country I am rather 
impressed by the fact that while many 
farmers are operating lunch stands there are 
very few roadside stands that specialize in 

home grown farm produce. I recently found such 
a stand on the farm of Charles Oliver, near 
Chaffee, New York ,and decided to stop and visit 
with Mr. Oliver in an effort to learn something 
of the way in which he conducted this part of his 
business and the success which he has with it. 

The stand was built two years ago but previous 

to that time considerable produce was sold right 
at the farm. “One thing that is necessary,” said 
Mr. Oliver, “is to sell enough stuff so that some- 
one can afford to stay out at the stand all the time. 
People will not stop if they do not see someone 
ready to wait on them. It is also important that 
they shall see the stand in time to stop easily and 
to have a place to drive in so 
they will be off the main road. 

“We have a number of cus- 

tomers who come back year after 
year who buy stuff and this is im- 
portant because it gives us a 
steady business. The quality of 
the stuff brings them back. Of 
course, with some things such as 
cauliflower, it is not so im- 
portant. We find that the heads 
which will noc grade as number 
ones can be sold at the roadside 
stands and that the customers are 
well satisfied with them. We be- 
long to the Cauliflower Shippers’ 
Association and ship only first 
class cauliflower to the Associa- 
tion. With most other produce 
however, we find that it is im- 
portant to give them quality as 
they remember that longer than 





which is below that which they must pay at 
the store. 

“There seems to be a little difference of opinion 
between farmers and city people regarding prices 
which should be charged. Many times the farmer 
thinks that he should get the full retail price 
while the city man comes to the farm with the 
idea of saving money, Too many times the city 
consumer seems to feel that it does not cost the 
farmer anything to produce the things he sells. 
We believe in charging a price that is fair to us 
and to the buyer.” 

Two and one-half acres of strawberries are 
sold entirely from the stand. This is not en- 
tirely a retail proposition as grocers from Olean 
and other points usually go to Buffalo for their 
produce and frequently stop and buy from the 
stand rather than to buy from Buffalo. About 
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two acres of potatoes are grown, some of which 
are sold from the stand, usually to people who 
come out and buy enough to last them for the 
winter. Other products are cabbage, cauliflower, 
sweet corn, pickles and a few beets and carrots. 
Still another product which brings in some cash 
are gladiolae, both flowers and bulbs being sold. 

A year ago last Labor Day sales of cucumbers 
alone amounted to $125. 

I asked Mr. Oliver whether he did any ad- 
vertising and he replied that he carried an ad in 
the telephone book and that he also advertised to 
some extent in the local paper. The stand does 
not sell lunches and in fact nothing is sold except 
farm produce and a very large per cent of this is 
grown on the Oliver farm. Sometimes in the 
short season other products are purchased in 
order to hold the stand open. The stand is not 
open in the spring until crops 
are available to sell but from that 
time on it is kept open every day 
until late fall. 


From what has been said it 
might be inferred that Mr. Oliver 
specializes in fruit and vege- 
tables. Although this part of the 
business is important he also has 
a good sized dairy of twenty-five 
cows. 


The development of good 
roads and the great increase in 
the number of cars has been re- 
sponsible for the development of 
selling from farm to the con- 
sumer through the roadside 
stand. The man who has the 
right location and who follows 
Mr. Oliver’s example of square 
dealing and quality products will 
find it an important method of 








they do the price. We plan to 
get better than wholesale prices 
and yet sell produce at a price 


The roadside stand of Mr. Charles Oliver near Chaffee, New York. Quality of produce and 
location help to make it a successful venture. 


selling fruits, vegetables and 
other products.—H. L. Costing, 
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FARQUHAR 
ilo y-eno 
DIGGERS 


INCREASE’ PROFITS % 


The Farquhar Elevator Digger contains every 
modern device for rapid, clean digging Puts the [77 
potatoes in & neat compact row, ready for easiest 
amd quickest handling. They have been proven 
right by the hardest hind of field operetion, 





The Farquhar is the original mgd tongue digger 
—ean be becked, held over the row when digging 
on hillside—and is light of draft. Built with broad 
fromt roller of two wheel front truck. May be 
equipped with level or hillside cleats, also road ram. 


We alee build the “Success Junior,” the plow 

type digger for the emaller grower—the 

@verage farmer's choice. Ilwetrated Catalog 
orn! to any grower, 
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\ Harvest your crop more 
quickly and economical- 
ly with a Miller Bean 
Harvester. For 40 
years recognized as the 
best by the biggest 
growers everywhere. 
Reasonably priced and 
built to last. 


Buy from your dealer 


or write 
LE ROY PLOW CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 


“DEAN 
ME VESTERS 
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Write today—for NEW Witte Engine Boox tellin 
how you can now buy a WITTE Engine for ONL 
$5.00 down, balance small EASY Payments No 
interest. Absolutely the greatest engine ever made sed al) 
over the world, Guaranteed fora lifetime. Runs on All fucis 
Will increase your farm profite $509.00 to $1000.00 « vear 
N is to 30h. p so 3-in-1 Saw Rigs Ls 

Tre SRO NE WORKS 


ete ah j ' 
oS0-C grrre BuILor KANSAS CITY, MQ. i 
5 o.C SPIRE BURDING. PITTSBURGH, PA { 

















$100.00 REWARD 


for evidence leading to the ar- 
rest, conviction and imprison- 
ment of any person who steals 
Poultry from an American 
Agriculturist Subscriber who 
has a Service Bureau sign 
Posted on his place. 





An Opportunity 
Awaits a man with a car who 
wants to call among farmers 
explaining this valuable ser- 
vice. Write, 
2. C. WEATHERBY 
Circulation Dept. Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The Cabbage Harvest Has Started 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


HE cabbage situation continues to 
be a topic of absorbing interest in 
Western New York. As we have al- 
ready pointed out a reduction of the 
canning crops acreage, the general 
abandonment of beans and the necessity 
of a good cash income 
crop caused a _ very 
general swing to cab- 
bage throughout this 
section. The increase 
in various communi- 
ties runs from 10 to 
75 per cent and proba- 
bly averages 25 to 50 
per cent. Nature con- 
tributed by furnishing 
EE ; an unusually favorable 
season with frequent 

M. C Busnrrr. light rains and_ the 
stand and condition are far above nor- 
mal. There are growers who believe 
that not more than fifty to sixty per 
cent of this crop can be marketed. 

In the largest producing area in the 
country, Ontario County, the official 
estimates of the Department of Agricul- 
ture shows Domestic cabbage acreage 
14 per cent above last season. Kraut 
cabbage 20 to 30 per cent higher and 
Danish 20 to 25 per cent more. In this 
county the growers are more experienc- 
ed and the yields are higher. The con- 
dition of domestic cabbage in the coun- 
trv as a whole is 86 per cent, against a 
six vear average of 83 per cent. The 
southern crop has not been large and 
the price has been very good until two 
or three weeks ago. Wisconsin’s acre- 
age is apparently about normal. 


Cabbage Prices Start Low 

Domestic cabbage is now ready for 
market in Ontario County. A few cars 
have already been shipped and the ship- 
ping season will actively commence dur- 
ing the weck of August 8th. One grow- 
er planted his crop on June 3 and had 
three pound heads ready for market on 
Aucust 3 or in just two months, This is 
unusual. The market price is not es- 
tablished at this writing. Dealers are 
holding off, some expecting to buy at 
two or three dollars a ton later. One 
man is reported to have offered twelve 
dollars a ton for two pound heads last 
week. The general expectation is that 
cabbage will sell well below the contract 
price of six and seven-dollars per ton. 
The Kraut stocks are said to be used 
up and the making of kraut will no 
doubt be heavy at the low price. Buyers 
will likely be very discriminating and 
buy only the best. There is strong 
preference for small to medium heads. 

How much does the grower have in- 
vested in these crops of cabbage and 
what is the minimum return that will 
bring him out without loss? Or how 
much will he lose if he fails to market 
the crop? Figures gathered by the 
State College of Agriculture show that 
in 1915 “the cost per acre averaged the 
lowest, being $51 per acre, or $6.37 per 
ton: in 1918 the cost per acre was high- 
est being $109 per acre or $14.76 per ton. 





! The cost of harvesting and delivering to 


the place of storing or shipping (includ- 
ed above) was lowest, $1.46 in 1915 and 
highest, $2.95 in 1918. The cost per ton 
depends more on yield than on costs 
per acre.” 
Costs Have Risen 

It is apparent from a further study 
of the figures that costs have risen ma- 
terially since 1915. Estimates based 
partly on my own records and partly on 
the college records indicate costs per 
acre varying according to conditions 
about as follows: 


Fertilizer and Manure ...cecessceees $ 8-$12 
SOOM 2. co cccccccccccccccccccesvcccccecss 2- 3 
Man Labor. .......scccccce PTT TTT TTT 25- 40 


Horse Labor ....ccccccccscccecereses 
Use of Equipment (including tractor - 


QUERY. co ccccceséeceneceesscccoecese - 20 
Use of land .....cccccesscccccccces eo Ge 5 


Misc. (including interest) ..........: 3- 


WORD cc cicncecv este ciccnsscecnccane $60- 100 


By M. C. BURRITT 


As cabbage yields vary from 5 to 15 
tons per acre and probably average 
about 8 tons it will be seen that total 
costs including operators own labor and 
interest run from $7.50 to $12.50 per 
ton. If yields average 10 tons per acre 
this year as they give promise of doing 
now, on the better fields at least, the 
minimum cost per ton will be $6 and 
the maximum $10. An occasional grow- 
er will get 15 tons per acre or have 
exceptionally low costs and be able to 
break even at $4 or $5 per ton. When 
men are hard up for money they are 
willing to work for less and they may 
sell cabbage at $5 per ton or even less. 
Generally speaking, however, if cabbage 
does not bring about six or eight dollars 
per ton F. O. B. it will not be harvest- 
ed. One good grower of my acquaint- 
ance states that he must have seventy- 
five dollars per acre income to make 
cabbage pay out. 


Threshing In Order Next 


The first week in August has been a 
good one in Western New York. A 
majority of the wheat has been secured 
in the barns. Probably nearly 50 per 
cent of the oats and barley have been 
cut and a few crops have been hauled to 
the barns. 

Another week will see threshing In 
full swing. A very few have threshed 
wheat already, these mostly in fields. 
Second cutting alfalfa is ready to har- 
vest. Corn is beginning to tassel out 
and the last cultivation has generally 
been made. Early summer apples are 
ripe and have appeared in the public 
market where they bring from $1.50 to 
$2.50 per bushel_—Hilton, New York, 
August 6, 1927. 


A Combination of Grapes and 
Dairy Cows 
(Continued from page 3) 
need more attention to marketing and a 
start has been made. Our grapes go to 
the Chautauqua and Erie, which is a co- 
operative shipping association. They have 
been working with other cooperatives and 
with the buyers to get together on some 
plan of inspection so that the quality will 
be improved. In the past most of the 
grapes were packed in the field. Last fall 
ours were packed in a central packing 
house. There seems to be a trend in that 
direction and it makes for better quality 
than can be secured by field packing. Mr. 
Gladwyn of the vineyard laboratory of the 
State Experiment Station has helped a 
lot with this problem as well as with 
other problems of the grape grower such 
as fertilization, spraying and insect pests. 


Close Pruning Improves Quality 


“Mr. Gladwyn has been recommending 
that we prune our grapes closer and pro- 


duce fewer bunches but of better size 
and quality. I followed this idea last 
year. Our grapes produced about three 


tons to the acre and the quality was good, 
and in addition t. this there is a better 
wood growth for next year’s crop. 

“We try to get over the entire twenty 
acres with stable manure every year. We 
have not found it necessary to grow much 
in the way of cover crops. Weeds furnish 








“What's the matter with your arm?” 

“The osteopath tied a knot in It so ! 
wouldn’t forget my appointment with 
him next Wednesday.’’—Judge. 











just as much humus as a cover crop un- 
less a legume is grown. Adding stable 
manure favors the growth of weeds. We 
cultivate until midsummer and then let 
the weeds grow. We have used oats, rye 
and vetch to some extent for a cover 
crop.” 

Some idea of the troubles of the grape 
grower last fall is indicated by the fact 
that Mr. Persons grapes averaged $26 a 
ton while the price is more commonly from 
$70 to $80 a ton. An acre of bearing 
grapes represents an investment of close 
to $500. 

Mr. Persons was working in the grapes 
when I arrived and I was interested in 
noting how he is replacing the vines that 
have died out, by running a cane down to 
the ground and then covering it with dirt 
for about a foot. This starts growth and 
in a few years is cut off from the parent 
plant. Mr. Persons explained that the 
root worm, one of the serious vests of 
grapes bothers less in this way than when 
small vines are set out alone. 

The farm has six acres of apples, cherrieg 
and plums. “We spray the fruit several 
times, but have not yet practiced spraying 
the grapes though we expect it will be 
necessary soon. We have had a lot of 
equipment to buy and have held off in 
buying a sprayer for the grapes,” said 
Mr. Persons. 


Fruit Sold on Trees 


“This fruit is somewhat of a sidcline 
though it pays well. We sell most of it 
right here. Folks ccme and pick it them- 
selves and seem to enjoy it. They make 
a picnic of the event and we get more 
than we could by selling it on the market, 

“We have been growing some alfalfa 
for about ten years. I seeded eight acres 
last year and four this. I have been seed- 
ing it with oats, peas and barley, and I 
have had as high as 75 bushels to the acre. 
Last year was a poor year and I had 400 
bushels from 10 acres. We also grow 
corn for silage.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Persons have three chil 
dren. One girl who is eighteen and two 
boys, Paul and Edward who are fifteen 
and fourteen years old. All three are 
attending high school in Westfield. 

With the exception of the grape harvest 
season, Mr. Persons hires one man by the 
year. It speaks well for both owner and 
man to say that the present man has 
worked for Mr. Persons for eleven years. 

Mr. Persons is community chairman of 
the Chautauqua County Farm Bureau and 
is a member of Westficld Grange. He 
represents the Grange on the Chautauqua 
Forestry Council, an organization which is 
putting Chautauqua on the map by hiring 
the first county forester in the country. 





Keeping Ford Fan Belt from 
Rubbing Timer 


6s¢]F you have trouble with the fan belt 

on your Ford rubbing on the timer, 
here is a simple but effective remedy. 
Give the belt one turn; that is, run it 
right side out on the drive pulley and 
inside out on the fan pulley. I discovered 
this quite by accident, but it sure works 
fine. Ford owners, try it.”—J. B. 

We are certainly glad to get brief items 
of this sort on better car operation, re- 
pair ideas, handy kinks, time saving tips, 
and so on, especially on the more common 
types of ,automobiles. Pass along any 
good ideas you may have stumbled on or 
worked out, and give the other readers a 
chance to try them out. 





Celery Seed Can Be Kept 
Several Years 


Will celery seed grow that has been 
kept for a year?—M. H., New York. 


ELERY seed retains its ability to 

germinate for several years. Many 
commercial growers buy their seed a 
year ahead and try it out to see if it is 
true to variety or strain. 
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World’s Poultry Congress 


Exhibits from 42 Countries at Ottawa 


AutHor'’s NoTE:— 
In my first article I 
shall try to give a general impression of the 
World’s Poultry Congress and the im- 
mense exhibits in connection with 4. In 
the next article I will give a summary of 
the more important papers delivered at the 
Congress, at least those containing tm- 
formation of practical value to Eastern 
poultrymen and women.—W. H. L. 


ECORDING the events at the 
World’s Poultry Congress held at 
Ottawa, Canada, July 27 to August 4, is 
like reporting a great Farmers’ Week at 
one of our state agricultural colleges, an 
immense state fair and a visit to a 
strange and foreign country. The 
World’s Poultry Congress is all these 
things rolled into one. 
Delegates from 42 countries, practi- 
cally every state in the union and all 
nine provinces of Canada make this a 
picturesque human assemblage. There 1s 
Mohammed Askar Bey, the affable and 
genial delegate from Egypt with his Red 
fez, representing the world’s oldest 
civilization. The Governor General of 
Canada, Lord Willingdon, and his wife 
have been frequent congress visitors. 
His Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, and his party who are now tour- 
ing Canada, visited the Poultry exhibi- 
tion August 3. 


President and Organizer 


Edward Brown of London, organizer 
and president of the World's Poultry 
Congress, drops into the sectional meet- 
ings frequently and shows from his con- 
versation and manners that he carries 
his 76 years lightly. Prof. Don Salvado 
Castello, Spain’s representative, is heart- 
ily greeted wherever the goes, especially 
by those who attended the World's 
Poultry Congress held at Barcelona in 
1924. 

Holland's representative, Mr. W. B. 
Wilton, is another striking personage. 
His energetic manner and perfect Eng- 
lish have endeared him to all congress 
visitors. Mr. Wilson ascribes great ben- 
efits to the first World's Poultry Con- 
gress held in his small country and 
states that the poultry industry of that 
kingdom has grown by leaps and bounds 
since that time in 1921. 

Still another prominent individual 
who has won the hearts of poultry con- 
gress members is none other than the 
American ambassador to Canada, the 
first official representative of the Unit- 
ed States to the Dominion. Mr. Phil- 
lips received possibly mvore applause 
than any other speaker at the opening 
of the congress, probably because of the 
large number of United States citizens 
in the audience. 

We could go on and on in the listing 
of prominent people at the poultry con- 
gress. For instance it seems as if the 
entire staff of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture is here together with Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Renick W. 
Dunlap. Dr. M. A. Jull, poultryman 
for the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


By W. H. LLOYD 


is head of the U. S. 
Delegation. Many 
American concerns have exhibits here. 
Nearly every agriculture college is rep- 
resented. All the officials of the Amer- 
ican Poultry Association are here. 
Poultry breeders galore “from the 
States”—as the folks in Canada say— 
are here. We have seen cars from 
Washington to Massachusetts and from 
Michigan to Florida on the exhibition 
grounds, 


Hens From All Over the World 


Coming from the human angle of the 
congress to the exhibition—the Canad- 
ian term for exposition—we find the en- 
tire grounds of Lansdowne Park, where 
the Central Canada Exhibition is held 
each year, we find every building given 
over to exhibits. The main building or 
coliseum houses the 5016 birds from all 
over the world. Every known variety 
of poultry and pigeons is represented, 
from the Asil, or fighting fowl of India, 
to the common varieties found in the 
farmyards of Canada and the United 
States such as the White Leghorns, 
Barred Rock, Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, 
etc. 

In addition to the chickens, ducks, 
geese, pigeons, and a whole room full 
of rabbits leave one impressed with the 
dignity and magnitude of the poultry in- 
dustry. The American Poultry Associa- 
tion has one whole room full of birds in 
addition to the birds in the regular 
United States exhibit. These birds are 
the embodiment of the fine points in the 
American Standard. Another entire 
room is devoted to an exhibition of the 
Canadian record of performance work 
and here enthroned in the center of this 
exhibit is Maizie, the charming White 
Leghorn owned by the University of 
British Columbia that at present holds 
the World's Record of 352 eggs laid in 
365 days. 


Chick Industry Represented 


The International Baby Chick Asso- 
ciation has an extensive exhibit showing 
the growth of the chick industry in the 
United States. At the present time 
Ohio leads in the total output of baby 
chicks. The entire Middle West is 
thickly dotted with hatcheries and rep- 
resents the greatest chick producing 
center in the world. New Jersey is the 
center of another large production sec- 
tion while the third rapidly growing sec- 
tion is on the Pacific Coast. 

Each of the provinces of Canada has 
large and beautiful exhibits, telling of 
the advantages of their particular terri- 
tory. Canada is essentially an agricul- 
tural country, much of it undeveloped, 
hence the great stress laid upon agri- 
cultural possibilities. There are 300,- 
000,000 acres of agricultural land in Can- 
ada of which 140,000,000 are occupied by 
farms. 

Coming to the International building 
one finds exhibits by the United States 
showing the essentials of good poultry 
culture, the development of the poultry 


(Continued om page 9) 














The British Exhibit at the World’s Poultry Congress. 
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on light cars. 


of service, 


indefinitely, 


6-ply tire. 





Buy 6-ply tires-- 
it pays 


Kelly-Springfield 4-ply balloon is as 

good a 4-ply tire as it is possible to build 
today, and for city use, where road conditions 
are ideal, it is giving very satisfactory service 


For the kind of work, however, that a car 
usually gets in the country, tires of a sturdier, 
heavier construction are needed. 

Kelly 6-ply tires are built for just this kind 


Barring ctures, a set of Kelly 
29 x 4.40 six-ply fa 


There is real economy in paying the slight 
difference in cost between a 4-ply 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town.” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO, 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG., NEW YORK, N. ¥. 





oons on a Ford will run 


and a 
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THE AMERICAN BREAKS 
ALL HATCHING RECORDS 







1,23 
or 4 deck 
gas, off or 
coal-burning 
600 t 


0 . 
egg capacity 


The best incubator you can possibly buy—for 
saving, profit-making! 

It hatches larger, livelier, big-legged chicks—that fetch 
top prices in any market. Wonderful automatic egg- 
turner saves hundreds of hours of your time. Easiest 
to operate—easiest to clean. Built to last a life-time. 
Sectional—it grows with your business. 


“FINEST CHICKS | EVER SAW" 

New York, April 18, 1927. 

I just took off a hatch last week that were the finest 
bunch of chicks I ever saw.—GEORGE HOAG. 


time 


Tone up your own hatching—hatch from your own flocks 
—cash in on the demand for quality chicks—get a tidy 
Profit from custom-hatching. Write for information. 


AMERICAN INCUBATORS, Inc. 
822 Codwise Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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ETS YEARLING HENS 
PULL BREEDING ee oe 
t prices now on pullets of all ages. 
10000 available. All birds ha ane C.O0.D. on 
roval. Write for special prices. 
OPE AIRVIEW HATCHERY & FARMS 
Box G Zeeland, Michigan 








‘BABY CHICKS: C.0.D/ 


SENU NU MONEY. Just mail your order. Pay after you 





get emicks. From pure-bred, high egg record, inspected 
ana culled Live delivery guaranteed. 

Prices on: 25 5 100 
S. G White Leghorns .. -$2.50 $4.50 $8.00 
S. C. Brown Leghorns .. 2.50 4.50 8.00 
Barred Piymosth Rocks 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Rhode Isiand Reds ... 3.00 5.50 10.00 
White Piymouth Rocks 3.50 6.50 12.00 
White Wyandottes ... - 3.50 6.50 12.00 
Mixea all varieties ............ 2.50 4. 8.00 


Catalog giving full particulars free on request. 
NITTANY VALLEY HATCHERY, Box 114, Bellefonte, Pa. 
EIGHT 


weex LEGHORN PULLETS 
From Blood Tested Old Hens 

“We give our Word that every Bird, Will 

Satisfy the most critical Eye.” Ready 1st 

and last week in August—25 or more $1 

each, $85 per 100. Older Pullets if desired. 


Justa Poultry Farm 


Southampton, N. Y. 


Quality Baby Chicks 


Place your order now for Fall and Winter 
hatched chicks. Husky, Pure Bred Stock. 
We natch all year around. Twelve varie- 
ties. Live delivery guaranteed., Postage 
prepaid.. Send for price list. 
SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 


335 Main St., Hackensack, N. & 
Phone 1604 or 337. 














TreeBoak 


Breed squabsand make money. Sold by millions 

than chickens. Write at once for two te jocks tint 
do it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 
Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised, th Rock Squab 
Company, 334 H Street, Metros nds, Massach 
Established 26 years. Founder of the Squab Industry 26 Yeare 





Ago. Largest Business in the W. id im Pi 7 
Supplies. We ship breeding stech everywhere on three mowthe nae, 

















THE CRAIN E wine 


Cate o 


Feed 
Ensilage 
THIS WINTER! 


tand of 


‘ , 
Furn that fast 


corn into dollars. 


coming 






Off t i. late start, Mother Na 
turé has we rked another of her 
wonder and filled your corn 
ficld with money-making oppor 
tunity. 

Pack that opportunity away for 
Profits. Profits this winter—and 
the next—and for many to come, 
Get your silo now. 

We are ready to fill your needs 
with Crasco Wood Stave, Tile, 
Famous Craine Triple Wall. All 
ready for shipment and immedi 
ate erection There's still time 
to have your silo 

up and ready for 

this season's corn, if 

you will act prompt 

ly 


Write us today. 


CRAINE 
INC. 


Box 603-2 
Norwich, N. Y. 




















The 
Cutter That 
Does Not Clog 


“T Like the 
Low Speed” 


writes J.C. Willard, Philadelphia, N.Y. 
“High-speed cutters are dangerous and 
take more power. No matter how crooked the 
stalks, the Third Roll takes them through.” 
“We ran six days without a stop of any kind at 
all,” reports S. M. Richardson, Smith Grove, Ky. 
Here’s a Book You Need —FREE 
The 1927 Papec Catalog tells how to put up bet- 
ter silage and MORE silage — at lower cost, 
Tells why the Papec pays for itself in one or two 
seasons. Write for your copy of this Catalog, 
also for “Papec News”, 
Papec Machine Co. 
111 Main Se. 
Shortsville, N.Y. 












which make a horse wheeze, 
roar, have thick wind or 
choke-down can be reduced 
with Absorbine, Also other 
bunches or swellings. No 
blister, no hair gone, and horse 
« keptat work, Itis economical, 
CY Atdruggists, or$2.60 postpaid. 
Horse book 3-S free, 
A thankful user says: “Completely removed 
flesh growth on gland about 7 inches diamete r. 
Sincere ly thank you for good advice and 


(ABSORBINE 


TRADE “ARK REG.U.S Pat. oF 
W_F. YOUNG, Inc. 579 Lyman St., Springfield, 





































When Writing Advertisers 
Be sure to say you Saw it in 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Production Should Determine Feed 
cA Few Pointers That Will Help Fill the Milk Cans This Fall 


A COW'S digestive apparatus differs 
- from that of the horse, the pig, and 
most other animals. When full grown 
her four stomachs have a combined capac- 
ity of 120 to 180 quarts. As the camel 
was especially created to carry large 
amounts of water as insurance against 


traversing the desert, so it 

lowly cow has been designed 
roughage of the 
which a 


thirst when 
seems that the 
as a storehouse for the 
manner in 


way and 


cow can take such huge quantities of 
rough, coarse grasses and fodders and 
elaborate from them the highly digestible 
and nutritious substance known as milk, 
constitutes a revelation that is interest- 
ing to say the least. 

The cow is primarily a roughage con- 
suming animal Without roughage she 
urvives only with difficulty. Calves have 


been fed on milk only, for several morths 


to ascertain the results. On the average 
such calves live from 7 to 3r months. 
Hence, there is good reason for the state- 


ment that the classes of dairy feeds rank 


in importance as follows: Hay, silage, 
and concentrates. The good cow wants 
first of all the amount of roughage and 
grain established by feeding trials in about 


these proportions: 


Each Cow In Herd Must Be 
Studied 


Feed 1 pound of hay and three pounds 
of corn silage per 100 pounds of live 
weight and 1 pound of grain for each three 


case of Jer scv or 
grain for 


milk in the 
cows, ang I pound of 
or 4 pounds of milk when feed- 
Ayrshires. But these 
ich man, 


pounds ot 
Guernsey 
each 3! 

ing Holstcins or 
rules are only a starting point. E 
must conduct his own Experi- 
considerable extent. 
Every cow n be studied individually. 
As with people, cows are often whimsical, 
and must be pampered 
realized from them. 
same and pro- 
amounts of 


in addition, 
ment Station to a 
eds *¢ 
have idtosyncrasics 
work 


Some 4 ws 


if any to be 
weighing the 
ducing alike, require different 
grain 
Of all the hays, alfalfa, 

clover are preferable for milch 
Throughout the East the growing and use 
of alfalfa are increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Splendid yields are being secured 
and it is the exception to hear of a man 
who grow it. Second or third 
cutting is best for milk making. In addi- 
tion to ample amounts of protein and fat 
well cured alfalfa is 
minerals. A good 
need for such 


sovbeans, or 
cows 


cannot 


and carbohydrates, 


rich in vitamines and 


legume hay eliminates the 

high protein grain mixtures. A grain 
ration carrying 16 to 18% total protein 
is ample when fed with alfalfa or soybean 
hay 


Hundreds of Commercial Mixtures 
—Which? 


f feeding farm 


Never in the history « 


there been such keen competi- 


animals ha 
tion am feed salesmen as there ‘s to- 
farmers who have to depend 


for the m part on their milk check for 
a living, are at a loss to know how to de- 
feed they should use. 


termine the brand of 


It is a serious and difficult question. Most 
well known standard grain mixtures sold 
today are good. They usually possess the 


Variety of in- 
and digesti- 
mmercial feeds 


following characteristics: 


eredients, bulk, palat bility, 


bility. To those who use ce 

our advice in a few words regarding the 
ration to buy is this: Buy that reputable 
mixtur which furnishes the most di- 
gestible protein and total digestible 


nutrients for the dollar, keeping in mind 


the already mentioned desirable  char- 
acteristics that a good grain mixture 
hould possess. Then 1f the mixture gives 

od results at the milk pail, continue 


That Weak Link 


The weakest link in the feeding chain 
among Eastern dairymen today is the link: 
—feedi according to production. With 
uch high priced feeds as we have to buy, 


By E. J. PERRY 


New Jersey Dairy Extension Specialist 


today, to say nothing of the price of a 
cow or the cost of raising her, one would 
think that tie shovel, the candy 
bucket, wash basin and similar feed mea- 
sures would have disappeared. Does the 
grocer ever guess at the weight of sugar 
he puts in a bag? I reality 
the cow man is selling his feed to his 
cows, each of which is a machine. The 
use of the milk records of eack cow will 
make possible feeding according to pro- 
duction. Feeding constitutes approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the cost of producing 


scoop 


customer’s 


milk. It is the most variable of all fac- 
tors. Labor cost, taxes, insurance, in- 
terest and hauling charges remain fairly 
stationary. There are many painstaking 


dairymen today who do almost everything 

that they ought to do in the way of correct 

management except feed according to pro- 

duction. They are saving at the spigot 

and leaking at the bunghole. The records 

are the dairymen’s “pillar of fire by night 

and cloud by day.” There are five main 

reasons why a cow having access to plenty 

of roughage should receive her daily grain 

allowance in amounts based on her milk 

flow. These reasons are: 

1—Induces maximum Production. Each 
cow received the nutrients which 
her capacity demands. 

2—Saves feed. 

3—Promotes the health of the cows and 
helps to preserve a steady milk flow. 

4—Systematizes feeding. 

5—Permits the eating of ample rough- 
age. 


Intimate acquaintance with the changing 
feeding methods of thousands of dairy- 
men covering a period of 12 years has re- 
vealed examples of increased profits and 
savings that are almost unbelievable. So 
often these increased returns have had to 
be attributed more to “how it was fed” 
than to “what was fea.” In one instance 

New Jersey dairyman with 25 milking 
cows saved $103.00 the first month after 
he entered the cowtesting association and 
fed the grain “according to production.” 
No cows had freshened or been added 
to the herd. The tested asked for the 
privilege of publishing the figures, promis- 
ing that he would not use the man’s name. 
This member replied. “Publish the facts 
and use my name in connection with them. 
Ive been feeding foolishly and will cor- 
roberate your figures. There are others 
making the same mistake I have made.” 
Many such examples could be cited where- 
ever records are ket and used as a guide. 
The day is here when the scales are worth 
as much in front of the cows as they are 
behind her—but they must be used behind 
her first. Literally they don’t have to be 
used in front of her, but a measure of 
known capacity in pounds of grain mixture 
should be in constant of the 
feeder. 


possession 


Only a beginning has been made in the 
science of feeding. Suffice it to say how- 
ever that those who are today showing 
the highest profits as revealed by the cow- 
testing and other forms of 
record keeping are operating according to 
the generally accepte. rules of feeding 
which we have attempted to state briefly. 


associations 





Fighting the Japanese Beetle in New Jersey 


(Continued from page 5) 


coated 
spraying 


oleate 


scale 


ing it with the lead 
arsenate of lead. This huge 
operation has resulted in driving the 
from certain towns. The trees and shrubs 
in these localities are practically uninjured. 
Instead of being in the center of the beetle 


pest 


area, the average passerby would think 
that the pests were hundreds of miles 
away. Moorestown, Beverly and Edge- 
water Park are examples of towns that 


have clubbed together, bought their spray 
ingredients at wholesale and have driven 
the beetle from their comm:nities. These 
towns have used the lead coated arsenate 
of lead with complete success and they 
have found it necessary to spray only once 
to get a complete control. A drive through 
towns is ample evidence that the 
can be brought under control. There 
in any of the towns that has 
has been 


these 
beetle 
is not a tree 
been defoliated 
carefully sprayed. 

Neighboring towns have followed closely 
Moorestown and they 


when once it 


the experience of 
contemplating similar campaigns 


too are 
another year. Fruit growers who have 
suffered heavy losses by not spraying ‘are 


planning for more effective work next sea- 
With the farm folks and the town 
taking an offensive move against 
it looks as if the beetle is going 
rather tough time in thé future 
compared with the ease in which he has 
roamed over this vas: area in the Middle 
Atlantic States with hardly a restriction. 


Hard Times Ahead for Beetles 

Capitalizing on a particular weakness of 
the beetle and still employing the spray 
gun, the entomologisis have developed an- 
other scheme for getting the pest. While 
primarily a chewing insect, the develop- 
ment of pyrethum soap has opened up an- 
other avenue for the control of the bectle 
that is likely to prove effective on a com- 
early days of the 


son. 

people 
the foe, 
to have a 


munity basis. In the 
infestation, the cry was to trap the beetle 
and the laboratory discovered that a sub- 
stance called geraniol appealed to a bectles 
weaker nature much stronger than the 
most tempting food. 

The geraniol can now be used to draw 
beetles to a certain locality and after they 
have fiocked into the trees, the pyrethum 


soap sprayed on the tree results in the 
death of thousands and even tens of thou- 
of the beetles in a few minutes, with 
numbers being killed instantly. This 
method of control has unlimited possi- 
bilities for communities that are over 
ridden with beetles. The materials are 
cheap, easily applied and if the beetles 
are abundant this method can reduce the 
infestation in short order. 

The entomologists have sprayed bectles 
with yellow paint and then liberated or 
sprayed geranoil on a tree a mile away. 
In less than an hour these yellow coated 
beetles have been found in the traps or 
flying around the geranoil coated tree. 


sands 


Parasites Promise Control 


Regardless of the sweeping success in 
controlling the bectle by spraying the 
ultimate control measures must be purely 
biological. In its native home the beetle 
is not a scrious pest due to the presnce of 
the parasites and it is the hope and the 
intention of our entomologists to produce 
the same condition in the United States 
that exists in the Orient. With this idea 
in mind, entomologists from this country 
have spent years here at Riverton and 
abroad, travelling all over Japan, Korea, 
China and parts of Siberia to find those 
best adapted to combat the bectle in 
America. About one dozen has been found 
and some of these have been imported, 
reared in the laboratory, liberated in the 
field and are now firmly established over 
70 square miles in New Jersey 
where the beetles are 


an area of 
and Pennsylvania 
the most numerous. 

Three of the most active of the para- 
sites in the Far East are included in those 
imported and now firmly established in the 
center of the beetle territory and they are 
being reinforced with additional importa- 
tions from time tc time from Japan and 
other oriental countrics. 

With the modern sprays already being 
used satisfactorily by the farmers and 
orchardists, whole con:munities driving the 
beetle from their midst and a most satis 
factory spread of_the parasite, the moves 
ment against the Japanese Beetle is gain- 
ing and the future looks brighter than the 
average person realizes. 
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The 


.ances of hams, shoulders, bacon and 
‘pickled pork from the United States to 
all countries from January I to July 23 
dropped to 142,780,000 pounds against 233,- 
_ 603,000 pounds a year previous. Lard ex- 
ports were only 380,636,000 pounds against 
423,428,000 pounds in the same period of 
1926. Exports of meats are now down 
to the pre-war level. The shortage of 
fats abroad has not been fully made up, 
however, and lard exports remain about 
as per cent above pre-war. 

“So much for developments to date. The 
future hinges on the number of hogs 
maining to be marketed in the next eight 


re= 


months and how rapidly production is cur- 
In both world situa 


be reckoned with 


tailed. cases, the 


tion must 


Spring Pig Crop Heavy 

The June pig survey of the United 
State Department of Agriculture indicated 
that the 1927 spring pig crop in the United 
States was 3.5 per cent greater than a 
vear previous. In the corn belt, which 
furnishes most of the commercial supply, 
the increase was 2 per cent. The increase 
in the corn belt amounts to about 700,000 


head. A corresponding gain in market 
receipts from October to March next is 
to be expected, plus a further gain if 


cholera losses are not severe this fall. In 
the fall of 1926, the number lost from 
cholera was probably 1,000,000 head more 
than usual. In addition, any further 
liquidation of herds would mean still more 
of an increase in the market supply. Al- 
together, it will not be surprising if the 
number of hogs marketed during the com- 
ing fall and winter is 2,000,000 head 
greater than a year previous. This would 
be an increase of about 10 per cent. 

Owing to the prevailing ratio between 
hogs and corn and the poor corn crop out- 
look, the early fall months are likely to 
witness a heavy movenient of light hogs 
to market. This will accelerate the usual 
seasonal decline in at that time. 
Marketing at light weight will reduce the 
poundage of pork, however, and offset 
much of the in 
numbers 


prices 


prospective increase 


Prospects Poor for Next Winter 
The 


market is now undergoing a sea- 
sonal rally from the extreme low point 
reached early in June. This strength may 
last until mid-September, but the autumn 
drop is likely to carry the market lower 
than in June. The low point in hog prices 
for this cycle is quite likely to be seen 
some time this fall or winter. 

The June pig survey indicated that 
farmers were planning for a larger crop 
of fall pigs than in 1926, but the actual 
farrowings have always fallen far short 
of the intentions reports. This is par- 
ticularly likely to be true when the corn- 
hog ratio is unfavorable. The survey was 
interpreted as indicating the probability 
of an actual decrease in the fall pig crop 
in the corn belt with some increase in 
other sections, notably the south. 


Probably Fewer Hogs in 1928 

If the corn-hog ratio remains unfavor- 
able next fall and winter, as it seems quite 
likely to do, then the spring pig crop of 
1928 is likely to be reduced and market 
receipts in the fall of 1928 will be 
smaller than in 1927. This points to the 
likelihood that hog prices will start their 
upward climb in the next cycle by the 
middle of 1928. The corn-hog ratio is 
likely to become favorable again before 
1928 is over. 

Foreign conditions also seem likely to 
work out in such a way as to favor higher 
hog prices in the latter half of ro28 than 
in the same period in 1927. The un- 
favorable feeding ratio will probably 
bring about curtailment of production and 
lighter market receipts. In fact, the change 
may occur sooner abroad than in this 
country, since the onset of the unfavorable 
ratio took place earlier. This will pave 
the way for larger exports just when sup- 
plies available in this country are diminish- 


Hog Market Outlook 


(Continued from page 3) 


ing and will enhance the upswing in 
prices. 

Domestic demand should be well sus- 
tained. There is a possibility that indus- 
trial conditions will become less favorable 
within a year, although no symptoms of 
the change are in sight as yet. On the 
other hand, demand should be stimulated 
by lower retail prices for hog products 
and the probability of higher prices for 
beef. 


World’s Poultry Congress 
(Continued from page 7) 
industry in the United States and an ex- 
position of how poultry products and 
eggs are marketed. This exhibit occu- 
the center of the International 
Building and is the finest of the many 
departmental exhibits we have scen at 

many shows in the United States. 
Great Britain, Holland and 
many other countries have exhibits but 
those which attract the most attention 
are of India and Egypt. The 
Egyptian exhibit consists of an incuba- 
tor such as is used today in Egvpt and 
was used 4,000 years before Christ. It 
is a large structure built of clay. A fire 
is built in one end to supply the heat. 
The eggs are carefully turned during 
the process of incubation and tested at 
the end of the first week for fertility. 
The fire is maintained for the first two 


pies 


Spain, 


those 


is sufficient for the third week. This 
exhibit is quite a contrast with the mam- 
moth coal and electrically heated incu- 
bators and brooders shown by American 
and Canadian manufacturers and from 
which come the majority of the baby 
chicks used in the United States. : 


India—The Original Home of 
Poultry 

In the Indian exhibit are two types of 
fowl—the Jungle Fowl or Gallus Bank- 
iva, from which are said to have de- 
scended all our modern breed of chick- 
ens, and the Asil or fighting fowl. These 
latter birds are large, extremely vigor- 
ous fowl that live to the ripe old age 
of 30 and even 40 years of age. The 
hens of this breed have been known to 
lay at the ripe old age (for a hen) of 18 
years. This vigor is at least partially 
accounted for by the conditions under 
which the fowl are kept. Sanitary con- 
ditions are none too good and a bird 
has to have stamina to withstand the en- 
vironment. The Asil are not cham- 
pions when it comes to laying, their 
average output per year being 18 or 20 
eggs, although where kept under more 
favorable conditions they have 
known to lay 70 or 80 eggs a year. 

In the commercial exhibits are nearly 
every known brand of commercial feeds, 
poultry house equipment, incubators and 
brooders, ete., a veritable paradise for 
the visiting poultryman, and they are 
here in throngs. Not one day since the 
exhibition opened has the attendance 
run less than 10,000 and on Saturday it 
went to nearly 20,000. . 


been 


Sight-Seeing Too 

To the visitor from the States there 
is much of interest outside of the poul- 
try congress. Ottawa is a fine old city, 
the seat of the Dominion government, 
and Parliament Hill is a never ending 
mecca for visitors. On several occasions 
there have been special carillon recitals 
for the visitors, the carillon, or chimes, 
in the main Parliament building being 
the finest on the continent. The big bell 
which tolls the hours is reputed to be a 
duplicate of Big Ben in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral in Londun. 

In many ways Ottawa impresses the 
visitor. To some it seems quite quaint. 
The prevalence of French signs and in 
many cases French language gives it an 
old world touch. The absence of any 


traffic lights, so common in the states, 
makes driving confusing. It 


is one city 
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Name 


‘Whats the Big Secret 
of Fall Milk Production? 


Read this Free Booklet 
and FIND OUT/ 


Every year swells the ranks of successful 
dairymen who feed a summer grain ration 
— almost always including Linseed Meal. 
And each year they make more money 
than neighbors who trust pasture alone. 


Why? Because a cow isn’t just a machine 
to turn today’s feed into tomorrow’s milk. 
She’s a living, breathing animal—capable 
of storing up health and energy cheaply 
in summer, and giving it back to you in 
profits weeks afterwards. 


Look beyond summer milk checks. Build 
up your herd by 
into fall with everything set for continued 
production. Write today for new booklet 
including practical summer rations. 


LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Fine Arts Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send your booklet R-8 on Summer Feeding. 


gtain feeding. Swing 


























DON’T WORRY ABOUT 


“YOUR CORN CROP! 





NSTEAD have a reliable Silo in 

readiness for any emergency. 
Then if your belated corn fails to 
mature; is nipped by an early frost, 
or becomes infested with the corn 
borer you won’t suffer loss. In a 
Unadilla Silo all such corn be- 
comes succulent, nutritious feed. 

The Unadillaiseasy toerect and 
safe to use, Its patented door open- 
ing is continuous, with the door 
fasteners forming a safe ladder all 
the way up. With a Unadilla, there 





Box B 


BG), 7.40) 08 -e) 1Be). 


is no need for the hard lifting or 
pitching of silage—you simply 
push the silage out at any level. 


unique safety features, itis no won- 
der that the Unadillais the favorite 
silo of most leading dairymen. 


or Spruce silos ready for shipment 
immediately. The time to order 
your silo is now. Then have it 
erected and ready to fill at th: 
most opportune time. 


You can either take advantage of our liberal cash discount offer or buy a 
Unadilla on the casy time payment plan. Write for catalog, prices and terms. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 


~~ 


PEER ERER EU 













With its great convenience and 


We have all sizes of Oregon Fir 









Unadilla, N. Y. 





P 





vl 





where there are more Fords than any 
other brand of automobile, due to the 
higher price of automobiles. The streets 
at all times appear like a small town in 
the States on Saturday night ten years 
ago because people cross the street any- 
where here. 

Visiting a strange country is always 
illuminating and perhaps the most strik- 
ing thing of all in Canada is the extreme 
courtesy of everyone. In Ottawa the 
men even give their seats to the women 
on the street cars, an art that has al- 
most died out in the United States. It 
makes an American stop and think. 

So much for the general impressions 
of the poultry congress and the cities 
we have visited in attending it. 





FINE GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Two loads, big, breedy, milky, young 
Aug. and Sept. cows, udders and teats 
perfect.—untested. 

One load Aug. and Sept. cows—tested. 
One load strippers—both tested and un- 
tested. 

Oswald J. Ward & Son, Candor, N. Y. 





HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 
When in need of alfalfa. timothy, clover hay or 
straw, write me your needs. Also have a tew 
registered tuberculin tested Holstein service bulls 
and bred heifers and cows to sell. 

Henry K. Jarvis, Richfield Springs. N.Y. 
’ 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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MILK PRICES 
the August prices 


"| HE f llowing are 
for milk in the basic zone of 201-210 


Tin 

miles from New York City. 
Dairrymens League prices are based 
on milk testing 3.5%. Sheffield on the 


basis of 3%. 


Dalirymen's Sheffield 
Clase League Producers 

q Fluid Milk $2.95 $2.80 
2 Fiuid Cream 2.05 
2A F'u.c Cream .. 2.21 
286 # £Cona. mitk 

Suft Cneese .... 2.46 
3 Evap., Cond., 

Milk Powder 

Hard Cheese 2.15 2.00 


4 Butter and 
American cheese . 
York City Market 
putter ano American cheese. 


The Class 1 League price for August, 1926 
and Sheffield's 


was $2.95 for 3.5% milk, 


$2.89 for 3 
sue above 


resuit of the weighted average 
Interstate Producers 


The Interstate Mulk 
sociation (Philadelphia Price 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 te 210- 
mile zone trom Philadelphia for 3% 
milk 1s $254. <A year ago the price in 
this zone was $2.19. In the 101 to 110 
mile-zone, the 
July surplus 


ported as $1.58 per ewt. tor ¢ lass 1. 


July Prices Announced 


The Dairymen’s League announce the 
following July prices for 3.5% milk: 


GOGO ccccccesccccseses aeeunceees $2.30 
TENMBOCNEES  .cccccccccccecesccccscccssece .06 
Net Pool Price ......cc.ccccseccseceees 2.24 
Certificate of indebtedness ......... 10 
Net Cash Price to Farmers ...... $2.14 


The net cash price to farmers in July 
1926 was for 3% $1.85 ($1.95 for 3.5%) 


The July 1925 net cash price to farmers 


was $1.75 (3%). 
Sheffield Prices 


The cash price to Sheffield producers for 
zone for 
This is 


3% milk in the 201-210 mile 
July 1927 is $2.30', per hundred 


equivalent to $2.50', for 3.5° milk. The 


Sheffield price for July a year ago was 


$2.22 for 3° milk. The July 1925 Shef- 


field price was $2.18! >. 


BUTTER RECOVERS FROM 


SLUMP 
CREAMERY Aug. 10, 
SALTED Aug. 9 Aug. 2 1926 
Higher 


4114-41% 41 -41'5 4115-42 
40! -40! 5 -41 


than extra 
Extra (92 sc) 40%,- 
84-91 score 37 
Lower G'ds .35 -36'2 35 -36 -33 
\ shxhtly firmer tone developed at the 
opening of business on Monday, August 8 


Based on New 
quotations on 


prices in each class are not 
th- tinal prices the tarmer receives. ‘The 
flna: price received trom the deale: is the 


Producers As- 
Plan), 


price is $2.64 The 
price for 3% milk ts re- 


-40'5 37 -40 33! 2-40! 5 


Buyers showed more willingness to carry 


speculative interests 
developed and to help along, Chicago 
prices advanced 1 cent. The market made 
an advance of % cent on Tuesday. Re- 
ceipts were fairly liberal for the season 
but in view of the higher Chicago price 
sellers demanded and received the advance 
without much difficulty. ; 
operators feel that it is a mis- 
ake to force prices up now in view ot 
good supplies available and fair prospects 
for production but the indications are tor 
good market until the speculative interest 
that developed after last week's decline 
is satisfied 
The State Department of (Agriculture 

and Markets reports 15,336,910 pounds of 
butter in storage in Greater New York 
on August 1 compared with 8,804,097 

, 

i 

I 


larger stocks, new 


Some 


pounds on July 1 and 16,557,422 on Au- 
gust last year. 

One hundred and forty-five warehouses 
in New York State reported 23,053,858 
August 1, compared with 13,- 


2,950,430 on August 


pounds .on 
332,670 on July t and 22 


1 last year 


CHEESE STEADY 


STATE Aug. 10, 
FLATS Aug. 9 Aug. 2 1926 
Fresh Fancy ..25!2-2644 24'2-26 23-23! 2 
Fresh Av'ge . —_—-—— -—-— 21-21'2 
Held Fancy ..27'/2-28%g 27'2-28'2 —-— 

Held Av'gc 25 -26 25 -26'3 —- - 


The cheese market is firm and shows an 


increase over last weck’s quotation. 
Western advices have continued firm. 
There have been relatively more fresh 


State White flats than colored and the 
later have been especially firm Some 
early made State flats are reported as ex- 
cecding quotations for fresh. 


EGG MARKET TURNS UPWARD 


NEARBY Aug. 10, 
WHITE Aug 9 Aug 2 1926 
Selected Extras 42-44 38-40 45-49 
Av’ge Extras 40-41 35-37 41-44 
Extra Firsts ... 37-39 30-33 39-40 
PigetS .cccccccesessss 32-35 238- 36-38 
Gathered ......++.- 32-37 26-31 36-39 
Pullets 18-29 26-28 24-36 
BROWNS 

Fancy 36-40 32-37 38-42 


The egz market is strong and prices 
have increased. Receipts are good for the 
season but the demand is also excellent and 
has resulted in a decrease of storage 
stocks while at the same time last year 
there was an accumulation 

The market is especially firm in the 
highest qualities, although in some in- 

ances dealers are declining to pay the 

igher prices and are turning to storage 
stocks 

The State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets reports 990,558 cases of eggs 





as Eggs, producers in your 


‘Za very) attractive prices NOW 


VY siways Refer te Don or Bradstreet 


ZENITH BUTTER & EGE CO 





Prompt return 


your next case 


Ete = Smail consignment: trom 
territory bring 


Ship ur 











19C Deane St.. New Vork. WH. Y. 
| Live Poul ippers 


perfect mark “ 
t due to our new ! tid feeding statte 
Write for tags, coops, of any information desired 





STAMMERING 


Permanently corrected at the Bogue Institute 
Founded 1901. National patronage. Scientific 
training of speech musculature. Comfortable home 





dormitories, reation rooms, ete Ask for free 
k including complete information 
BOGUE INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 


10803 Bogue Building, 


1147 W. Itlinois St., indianapolis, Indiana 

















BERMAN & BAEDECKER, Inc. y 


Wet Washington Mit., New York City 











FARMS FOR SALE 


$1400 Secures 146 Acre Farm 
3 Horses, 13 Cattle, 28 Acres Corn 





Oy potat i rT 1 amount 
hay r ) poultr ‘ fer mill, full 
f thrown 1 dandy big gh f 
} rK ? r Dee f ' ) 

wa ' ir RR A ‘ x ’ level | 
© ' ¥ spring-w 1 pa e, estimated 4000 
‘ 100.000 ft. timber gar grov & 100 
f Ay f ale y $44 for all, $1400] 
1 J. H. TOBIN, Strout Agency, 19 Main St., Cort- 
land, WW. Y 





Big Concrete Hway Farm 
Equipped, 65 Miles to N. Y. 
! 0 ( mat ' ery to 


’ vy, a ] last y 
' 

h l yu 
$ 


J 


’ A t ‘ t val } . 
MOLLER, Strout Agency, 90 Nerth St., Middletown, WN. Y | 





Money-Making 328 Acre Farm 
Crops, 3 Horses, 28 Cows and 
, = ' ' — 


( t * 
’ J ‘ 


re , P We Aw & © pond. 12¢ 
al tur for 70 7 id ] 

* ' ee . - ) ° 

.- . . ' > , 


at \"\ ‘ $7 t A. Ww 
REDMOND, Stout Agency, Arbville, WL Y 


Once Used Second-hand 


EGG CASES 


0-Dozen with Flats, 





“ biller ind Lid Carriers for 
‘sh both Peach i Tomatoes 
Berry cra Ham Baskets 

and all ot Fr and Vege 

table Container New and 
Second-hand Flat Fillers ate! 


E lsior Pad Let us quote pm. 
EMPTY PACKAGE SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. A 89 Waterbery St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 














Live Broilers and Poultry 


y 
Wanted 
HIGHEST PRICES CHECKS SENT DAILY 
Oldest Live Poultry house in New York City 
Established 188 offer an unlimited outlet for 


our live poultry Write tor shipping tags and free 
oliday calendar folder K 27. 

Bonded Commis- 
KrakaurPoultryCo. Inc. ®%t* ,, Comm 
West Washington Market, N.Y City 











SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 





''} When writing to advertisers be sure to 


mention the Americtn Agericulturist 
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in storage in Greater New York on Au- 
gust I compared to 982,000 on July 1, and 
873,854 cases on August 1 last year. There 
was considerably less frozen eggs in stor- 
age than on August 1 last year. 


POULTRY MARKET STRONGER 


FOWLS Aug. 10, 
Aug. 9 Aug. 2 1926 
on, Bee -27 22-23 25-26 
SO a 22-24 17-20 21-24 
BROILERS 
Colored ....... e «se 20-33 26-28 
Leghorn ..... +... 22-26 20-26 22-25 
DUCKS, Nearby . 18-22 18-24 -28 


The low quotations the first of last 
week resulted in reduced shipments which 
in turn strengthened the market in live 
poultry on August 8. Prices upstate failed 
to drop as low as prices on the New York 
Market last week which resulted in more 
local marketing or in holding back poultry 
for a more favorable market. 

On August ninth the market was active. 
There was some disposition to ask 28 cents 





Market Reports Daily by Radio 


Up-to-the-minute market informa- 
tion and prices are broadcast daily by 
American Agriculturist for your benefit, 
through station WEAF. The reports 
are broadcast at 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 
Standard time (12:00 to 12:15 new 
time). 











for heavy fowls but in view of the fair 
supplies 27 cents was asked to assist in 
the movement of broilers. Small broilers 
sold slowly. The following Hebrew holi- 
days will be of interest to poultry shippers. 


New Year—September 27, 28. Best 
market days, September 23 and 24. Fat 
fowls, turkeys, ducks and geese. 

Day of Atonement—October 6. Best 
market days October 3 and 4. All prime 
stock wanted, especially spring chick- 
ens and roosters. 

Feast of Tabernacles—October 11 
and 12. Best market days October 7 
and 8. Fat fowls, ducks and fat geese 
especially. 

Feast of Law—October 19 and 20. 
Best market days, October 14 to 17. 
Prime quality of all kinds wanted. 


FEEDS AND GRAINS 


FUTURES Last 
(At Chliceco) Aug. 9 Aug. 2 Year 


Wheat (Sept) ...1.4145 1.37%, 1.40 
Corn (Sept.) ..1.11% 1.047% -B5''> 
Oats (Sept) 48% 44 -42' 8 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat. No. 2 Red 1.535, 1.4944 1.48% 
Corn, No. 2 Yel . 1.27! > 1.205% .99 
Oats. No. 2 . 58 53'S 5114 
FEEDS Last 
(At Buffalo) Aug. 6 July 20 Year 
Gd'd Oats avons 34.50 31.50 
CP TPR sc cccccenss — 29.50 25.75 
OF GO sccncvesses _ 31.00 27.25 
Stand’d Mids .......-—— 37.00 26.50 
Soft W. Mids ....... 41.00 32.c0 
Flour Mids ......... —— 41.00 30.50 
ff ear _— 46.00 36.50 
Wh. Hominy ........ _- 39.00 34.00 
Yel. Hominy ........ _ 39.00 34.00 
SEEN cccccocens ——- 44.50 35.00 
Gluten Feed ....... —_— 36.00 37.75 
Gluten Meal ........ —_ 46.50 47.75 
36% C. S. Meal ....— 28.00 34.75 
41% C. S. Meal ......—— 41.00 37.50 
43%, C. S. Meal . _ 43.00 39.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
eee , -- 46.50 48.00 
The above quotations are those of the tecat 


Buffalo market and ave F. O. B. Buffalo. They 
are reported ? weekly lettcr of the N. Y¥ 
State Dept. of Agr. and Markets. 





Further spread of black rust in the 
spring wheat areas of both Canada and 
the United States, together with only 
moderate offerings of high quality winter 
wheat, strengthened the wheat market 
during the week ending August 6, accord- 
ing to the Weekly Grain Market Review 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The slow progress of the corn 
crop influenced by cool weather caused 
a further advance in the prices of that 
grain. Oats prices took a sharp upward 
trend as threshing returns showed con- 
light weight and poor quality 
‘rain. The rye market did not follow the 
advance in wheat because of favorabl 
new crop prospects and increased hedging 
pressure which developed during the week. 
Barley and flax were steady. 


NO CHANGE IN HAY 


There has been little change in the hay 
market. The demand has been fair for 
hales but euict f« r mall bales On 


siderable 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


August ninth, No. 1 timothy and light 
mixtures was quoted at $25 to $25 for 
large bales and $22 for small bales. No. 
2 brought $22 and $24 for large bales and 
$20 to $21 for small. No. 3 and poorer 
went as low as $16 to $21. Rye straw 
was quoted at $25 to $26, a” 


POTATO MARKET QUIET 


The potato market gained some strength 
on the ninth but in general there is not 
much change. Virginias in barrels were 
quoted from $3 to $3.31, Long Island in 
165 Ibs. sacks, $3.25 and $3.50 and New 
— No. 1 in 150 lbs. sacks, $2.75 and 
$3. . 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


. Prime live veal calves brought from 
$16.75 to $17 on the ninth. Fair to good 
were quoted at $15 to $16.50 with lower 
grades down to as low as $0.50 for culls. 
_ Spring lambs were quoted at $14 and 
$14.50 for prime, $11 to $13 75 for com- 
mon to medium and $9 to $10 for culls. 
_ oteers brought from $9 to $13, bulls 
from $6 to $7.25 and cows from $3.50 
tor light weights up to $8.50 for heavies, 

Country dressed veal calves continue to 
arrive sparingly, trade is slow and the 
market rules unsatisfactory. Prime to 
choice country dressed veal brought from 
2! to 22 cents with lower grades down as 
low as 12 cents. 

Live rabbits have been selling slow and 
quoted at 20 and 22 cents. 


Trend of the Farm Markets 
Special to AMERICAN AGricuLturist from 
the Market News Service, ; 
o. 5. A, 


Hay markets held about steady with continued 
light receipis and moderate demand. Timothy mare 
kets were strong, receipts of good quality hay both 
old and new being rather light. Western and mid- 
dlewestern alfalfa markets were draggy with trad- 
ing of small volume. Prairie offerings were limit- 
ed and demand was limited. 

Moderate offerings of most feeds were readiiy 
absorbed and prices averaged steady to slightly 
higher Production of wheat feeds are below 
last year because of dull demand for flour. De- 
mand for bran was dull but the light supply of 
middlings was readily taken. New crop cottone 
seed meal was more freely offered and new meal 
was quoted about $1.50 below prices of the old. 
Linseed meal prices were barely steady with 
only a limited volume of trading. The high 
prices of corn caused a generally firm market for 
gluten and hom'ny feed although resellers were 
offering giuten feed at about 50c¢ per ton below 
manufacturers’ quotations, Alfalfa meal ruled 
Steady to firm. 

Butter markets were nervous and unsettled. 
Receivers of gocdls were free sellers, but buyers 
operated cautiously. Production showed usual 
seasonal decline. Into-storage movement checked 
somewhat, 

Cheese markets continued firm. Dealers are 
holding closely to asking prices. Production show- 
ed decreases each week, about the same as last 
year. 

Egg markets are firm and prices have advance 
ed 2c to 3c on most grades. With good demand, 
particularly for finer quality eggs, current stocks 
kept fairly well cleared. Into-storage movement 
has shifted to an out-of-storage movement; stocks 
in storage about 10 per cent greater than a year 





ago. 

Poultry markeis are firm; prices on live poultry 
slightly higher. Dressed poultry practically ua- 
changed. 

Prices of fruits and vegetables are comparative. 
ly high, because of lighter receipts. Potato mar- 
kets recovered and prices of peaches and lettuce 
Watermelons advanced. Onions 


were soaring. 
tending slis downward. 


and cantaloupes were 
Green peas proved to be a good market value. 





Fishkill Farms on Holstein 
Honor Roll 


HE name of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 


owner of Fishkill Farms and publisher 


of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST appears in 
nincteenth place on the list of owners of 
purebred Holstein herds appearing on this 
year’s honor list. The names of 246 
breeders from all parts of the country ap- 
pear on this list. 

The Holstein Friesian Association has 
worked out a point system for listing these 
owners in order ot merit. For example 
25 points are given to the leader in butter 
fat for the year in each class, 20 points for 
the leader in each class in milk and a de- 
creasing number of points for other of- 
ficial records. No points are given for 
records made when the milk tested over 
3% or less than 3%. 

Pure bred Holsteins from Fishkill 
Farms appeared on the roll of honor on 
ten occasions due to tests made in classes 
B and C and won 94 points for butter fat 
records and =8 for milk production records 


for a total of 1£2 points. 
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don’t come 
any better 


I DIDN’T know it, but Prince Albert 
was just the tobacco I had been look- 
ing for all the time. I hate to think of 
the time we lost getting together. But 
let that go. We’re all set now—me and 
the pipe and P. A. We’ve been pals 
from the very first puff. 


I had a hunch I was going to like 
P. A. the minute I got that breath of 
Nature’s noblest gift to pipe-smokers. 
What a treat! It made me think of a 
hike through the woods, when the trees 
and the vines are in full leaf. I found 
the taste ‘‘as advertised”’ by the aroma. 


PRINGE ALBERT Ki 


Cool as a customs-inspector. Sweet 
as the thought you have nothing to 
hide. Mild as a milk-shake, yet with 
that full-bodied flavor that satisfies 
your smoke-taste right down to the 
ground. That’s Prince Albert, Fellows. 
They don’t come any better. 


No matter how set you appear to be 
on a smoke-program, try P. A. I give 


—the national joy smoke! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





you my word, no other tobacco that 
ever came down the pike ever brought 
so much downright satisfaction out of 
a pipe. ‘That fellow knew his grocer- 
ies,” you'll say, or words to that effect. 


—— 


PRINCE ALBERT 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 


CRIMP CUT 


LONG BURNING PIPE AN 
CIGARETTE TOBAC( 

















Genuine Cork Linoleum Rugs 


in. NEW- DIFFERENT~PRETTIER. Patterns 


oTuING would be more suitable for C 
kitchen (that most lived-in-room in the 
house) than this lovely rug of Arm- 
ong’s Linoleum in the green-and-white tile 


pattern. Colorful, simple in desigt 


it is far prettier t tl 

much easier tc keep cl ! Just a lights 

kee] he w-look 
R .q trot 1 ton 

in will ey of wear. ] x 

thle | pliant, too, t 

he rolled up and moved ft to 

room. Yet an Armstré s Linoleum 

Rug costs little he price is now amaz- 

i low, lower tl itever has been 


S of Arn stro! 
w being shown in the stores. These 


cw rugs are more than merely new de 


ire really new creations In 


at old wood floor, and 





ican looking, 








In the n 
Pattern No. 867 


Above: Armstrong 


leum Rug, Patterr 


Right: Pattern } 


beauty and coloring. Rugs of genuine Jaspé 


linoleum with an overlaid border, rugs with a 


1in illustration: 


s Jaspe Lino- 


aon Tae 


So eee 


ay 
SS 


Why not brighten the kitchen 


with a touch of color? 


Now, with these new Armstrong Rug pat- 
terns, you can have the beauty of design and 


single all-over design without repetition, pat- charm of color together with the practical ad- 


vantages of a smooth-surface rug. . . . Not only 
in the kitchen, but the best rooms in the house 


terns you must see to real- 
ize fully their unusu- 
al attractiveness. —living-room, dining-room, bedroom. Many 
of these new patterns are made in the extra-large 
sizes, 12 ft. by 12 ft., and 12 ft. by 15 ft., as 


well as the usual smaller room sizes. 


SenpD For Tuts Free Bookiet 
“Rugs of Practical Beauty” shows a 
charming array oi these new Armstrong 
Linoleum Rugs in full color. You will 
enjoy making your selection before you 
go tothe store. There is nocharge,simply 
write for this booklet to the Armstrong 


1018 Jackson Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Armstrongs Linoleum Rugs 


they wear and 


wear and wear 


oN Lf 
, \ 
trade-mark on the burlap back BOSS 


e CiRCLE A 
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The Farm News 


«Mayor Walker Gets Justice Kelby’s Report on Milk Gratt 


BOUT a year ago Mayor Walker 

of New York City appointed form- 
er Supreme Court Justice Charles E. 
Kelby as a special investigator in the 
milk graft scandal which had been dis- 
covered some time previously in the 
New York City Health Department. On 
August 9, after nearly a year's work, 
Justice Kelby submitted his report to 
the Mayor. ; 

A short review of the events leading 
up to his appointment might not be out 
of place. Nearly two years ago, during 
the election campaign, rumors were cir- 
culated that graft was rampant in the 
Health Department but at that time 
many considered it as political mueck- 
raking, no proof was forthcoming and 
the rumors gradually died down. After 
Doctor Louis I. Harris was made Com- 
missioner of Health by Mayor Walker 
he began to discover suspicious circum- 
stances and a thorough investigation 
under his direction finally resulted in 
the trial and conviction of four men 
and the dismissal or resignation of a 
sumber of employees of the Depart- 
ment who were concerned or suspected 
of guilty knowledge. 

The graft investigation centered 
around Thomas Clougher, who was 
secretary to former Commissioner 
Monaghan. During the trial of Clough- 
er, Danziger, who acted as a go-be- 
tween, Kehoe former aassistant corpora- 
ation counsel and Kautzmann who was 
in charge of the “Special Service Squad” 
were found to be in the plot. Evidence 
was given to show that an enormous 
amount of bribery was going on, parti- 
cularly in regard to the bringing in of 
cream from uninspected sources. 


Demand Made for Further 
Investigation 


At the time of the conviction of these 
men there was a general feeling that 
the investigators had not gone to the 
bottom of the situation and that one or 
more men who were higher up in the 
department knew of these conditions 
and were involved in them. Demands 
were even made that Governor Smith 
interfere. All this led to the appoint- 
ment of Justice Kelby and the hope that 
he would sift the matter to the bottom. 

In his report to the Mayor on August 
9, Justice Kelby said, “The evidence of 
the general conditions of corruption of 
the food inspection service, prior to the 
present administration is overwhelm- 
ing.” His report gives evidence rela- 
tive to 148 criminal acts in connection 
with the activities of Health Department 
employees but according to the report, 
the evidence in only fourteen of these 
cases is “in a reasonable state of pre- 
paration for the Grand Jury.” It is un- 
derstood that “no higher ups” in the 
scandal are involved in Justice Kelby’s 
evide nce, 


Grafting Started 10 Years Ago 


In reviewing the case, Justice Kelby 
found that grafting began in the Health 
Department about ten years ago. At 
first there was no organization in con- 
nection with it but appeared to grow in 
extent and later became highly organiz- 
ed, particularly when the “Special Ser- 
vice Squad” was brought into being. 
The Squad referred to was organized by 
Health Commissioner Monaghan pre- 
Sumably to inspect sources of milk and 
was headed by Frederick W. Kautz- 
mann. Referring to this Squad, Justice 
Kelby said that it was a matter of com- 
mion talk in the Department at that time 
and that it is hard to believe that he eve- 
cutive heads of the Department were 
not aware of its existence. 

The repert shows that bribery and 
graft ranged from a bottle of milk or a 
Pound of cheese to sums as high as $72,- 
00. They were paid sometimes in sin- 
gle payments and sometimes in weekly 


Payments. Probably the largest single 





item was the bribes received for allow- 
ing certain dealers to bring in cream 
from uninspected sources. The usual 
bribe accepted was $1 a can. It is stat- 
ed that in 1924 Danziger received over 
$35,000 from this source and in 1925 
over $72,000. In his trial he testified 
that he paid 90% of this money, to 
Clougher, former Commissioner Mon- 
aghan’s secretary. 

However, graiting was also discover- 
ed in the poultry trade where it is stated 
that graft was paid for the securing of 
permits for many of the city’s slaughter 
house establishments. It was said that 
such permits were for sale in the De- 
partment at prices from $2500 to $5000. 

Few bribes, Mr. Kelby explains, were 
given before witnesses. 

“Of course,” Mr. Kelby states, “it 
cannot be possible that we have even ap- 
proached the desired end of exposing all 
graft that has taken place in the Health 
Department, but surely the accompany- 
ing records justify the statement that 
the condition in the department during 
the last few years has been general, and 
not merely occasional.” 


Many Have Left the Department 


Since the beginning of the present 
administration, forty-five members of 
the Health Department have either been 
dismissed from the Service or have 
been allowed to resign or retire under 
charges. Five persons retired under cir- 
cumstances which entitles them to pen- 


sions. However, upon developments of 
the evidence, the Health Commissioner 
held up these pensions and none of the 
five thus affected has yet submitted a 
claim to any court for payment of the 
pensions. 

In addition to the graft uncovered in 
the milk inspection and poultry slaugh- 
ter houses, Justice Kelby found grave 
irregularity in the expenditures of vast 
sums of money particularly in the ex- 
penditures of $1,000,000, obtained by the 
Department to “prevent bubonic plague 
and other communicable diseases from 
Eastern Europe.” The investigation 
disclosed the fact that practically all of 
this money was paid out as salaries. 

“We have been furnished with com- 
petent scientific opinion” said Justice 
Kelby’s report, “that this emergency ex- 
penditure of nearly a million dollars 
which resulted in the keeping on the 
payroll without Civil Service examina- 
tion of hundreds of persons was entire- 
ly unnecessary.” 

The report to the Mayor was com- 
paratively brief but along with it went a 
vast amount of evidence pertaining to 
the 148 criminal cases already mention- 
ed. Copies of the report were also sent to 
the District Attorneys of the four coun- 
ties concerned. Mayor Walker refused 
to comment on the report saying that 
although he had read it he had not yet 
given it the consideration he thought it 
should have before making any com- 
ment. 





Farm News From South Jersey 


OUTH Jersey has hardly started with 
the harvesting of its white potate crop. 
Low prices and the desire to get the wheat 
harvest out of the way led most of the 
growers to delay the digging until con- 
ditions were move favorable. As a result 
of the one week delay, the price advanced 
from one dollar per hundredweight to 
$1.75. While indications point to a big 
movement during the next two weeks 
there is considerable fear expressed among 
growers and dealers alike that prices will 
not be maintained at these levels. Despite 
low prices the growers are harvesting the 
biggest crop grown in a great many years. 
Down in the heart of the potato belt 
around Shirley in Salem and Cumberland 
Counties the biggest crops are being dug. 
Alfred Sloan probably the best potato 
grower in South Jersey is digging 575- 
600 baskets or 115-120 barrels to the acre. 
On an adjoining farm Leon Flitcraft is 
digging a crop that is pronounced equally 
as big. Up to August first the movement 
of potatoes from South Jersey was the 
lightest ever known. Only 15 cars had 
moved by that time, while in previous 
years as many as 2,000 cars have been 
moved by the.same time. Records kept 
on the carlot movement shows that 2200 
cars were moved before this time in 1913. 
Since then the shipments previous to the 
first of August have continued to dwindle 
until this year the movement of 15 cars 
was the lightest on record. 


* * * 


TE Quality Egg Club, Vineland, after 

years of strenuous work on the im- 
provement of quality in its pack has been 
able to make connections in the New York 
market that nets them 2 cents more per 
dozen than the top of the quotations for 
any day. Membership in the Quality 
Egg Club is limited to a few of the highest 
quality producers in the territory who 
have been the most particular in the selec- 
tion for quality of the eggs that they ship 
to the New York market. 

Glassboro apple growers, or all of the 
early apple growers in the state have made 
more money so far this year than in any 
season since the close of the war. With 
a big crop oi fine fruit, free from insect 
injury, they have hit a high priced mar- 





ket and the growers have been able to 
recoup the losses of the last few years. 
One big orchardist in the Glassboro dis- 
trict has already sold over $25,000 worth 


of fruit this season. 
* * * 
EPORTS from various parts of the 
state shows a heavy ordering of fruit 
cleaning machines. Both apples and 


peaches are being run over the cleaners 
by the thousands of bushels before being 
sent to market. Never before in the his- 
tory of the fruit game have the growers 
made such a serious effort to remove the 
spray residue from the fruit as they are 
now doing. It is now predicted that 100 
to 200 cleaners will come into the state 
this year. Every grower who has used 
the cleaners is perfectly satisfied with the 
work and some report a slight increase in 
the price for the fruit after it has been 
brushed and wiped. One big grower re- 
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ports that it paid for itself in cleaning 
up the windfalls on « big block of early 
apples that were particularly dirty and 
sandy when gathered. 

The attendance at the summer tour of 
the Horticultural Society through Central 
New Jersey was especially well attended. 
Before the day was over there were more 
than 100 automobiles in the line touring 
the orchards. This is the first time in re- 
ent years that an inspection trip through 
the orchards of Mercer County have been 
made. 

The tour started at the farm of Earl 
Dilatush, Robbinsville, where one of the 
big roadside market stands in the state is 
located and a large part of the fruit grown 
is marketed at the door. The Terhune 
orchard, Princeton noted for its high 
quality fruit was of particular interest to 
every grower present. While not as large 
as some of the others visited Mr. Terhune 
has built a reputation for high quality ap- 
ples and peaches. : 

The South Jersey fruit growers were 
particularly interested in the alfalfa sod 
on the orchards of John Hankinson. This 
farmer has demonstrated the value of al- 
falfa as a permanent cover crop in a fruit 
orchard. The storage house on the farm 
of R. Barclay Moon, Hopewell was also 
visited and carefully inspected, as the 
packing house was built as a unit in a 
unique system of handling fruit. 

The speakers of the day ineluded, A. E. 
Mercker, Bureau of Markets, Trenton; 
Prof. L. G. Schermerhorn, New Bruns- 
wick; Dr. T. j. Headlee, and Dr. William 
H. Martin also of the Experiment Station. 

The writer had the pleasure of a short 
interview with Dr. Jacob Lipman, Diree- 
tor of the New Je sey Experiment Sta- 
tion, just before he sailed for Palestine 
a few days ago. Representatives of this 
Government are now busy in Palestine 
making a comprehensive study and census 
of the agricultural conditions of that 
country. The data and _ information 
gathered by these representatives will be 
presented to Dr. Lipman and Dr. Ellwood 
Mead of the U. S. Reclamation Service 
and on their analysis of the agricultural 
situation of Palestine will be mapped out 
an agricultural program for that country. 
Dr. Lipman will return to the United 
States about October first—Amos Kirpy, 





County Notes from New Jersey 


Hunterdon County—The heavy rain 
on August 1 has put the farmers back 
with their oats. They have stopped buy- 
ing new hay and the price is not settled on 
new wheat yet, neither is a price fixed 
on new oats. Old wheat sells for $1.55, 
old oats for 50 to 55 cents, corn for $1.50. 
Cows are selling at good prices. Over a 
hundred head arrived here this week from 
Wisconsin. Some faimers are leaving the 
League for better prices—J. R. F. 





Central Pennsylvania Notes 


ANY farmers had to thresh part of 

their wheat from the field because it 
was so long in the stalk that not all of 
it could be stored after mowing away a big 
hay crop. 

Some smut was found in smooth wheat 
more than in the beardy varieties. Oats 
are being cut, and they promise to be a 
good crop, with plenty of straw, too. Corn 
has grown rapidly the past few weeks and 
it is tasseling in many fields, yet it will 
need a late fall to fully mature. Plowirg 
wheat stubbles for the second wheat crop 
has been going on for a week as recent 
rains have put the soil in good condition 
for such work. 

Potatoes are making a very good growth 
and they are being sprayed every week or 
ten days. Early potatoes are being mar- 
keted at prices from $1.25 to $1.50 and 
they will go lower soon. 

Many bushels of timothy seed will be 
made in this section, while seed shipped 
into this section is selling at $3.50 but local 
seed will be sold for less money. 

On August 1 a heavy rain and wind 
storm passed over part of Union County, 





tearing off parts of several barn roofs and 
leveled fields of corn in a discouraging 
way. 

Pastures have improved and a good 
second growth of clover is seen on many 
fields which were moved. The second 
crop of alfalfa hay is being made. 

Picnics are the order of the day for 
Sunday schools and other organizations, 
but the tri-county picnic at Rolling Green 
Park will be the largest in central Penn- 
sylvania and this -will be held on August 
10.—J. N. Gover. 





Standard horseshoes—like those used 
by contestants in the New York State 
horseshoe pitching tournament at the 
State Fair under the auspices of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and the Farm 
Bureaus—can be purchased from any of 
the following companies: Diamond Calk 


Horseshoe Company, Duluth, Minne- 
sota; Putt Mossman and Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.; National Standard 


Horseshoe Company, Akron, Ohio; W. 
J. Martin, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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News 
rT thunder 120.2 pounds of butterfat and 1911! 
A ; ; si tania 1 pounds of milk in thirty days at four 
: with ‘ f age —W. I. Roe. 


recat nang ge Vt ss 1 ightning New York County Notes 








Among the Farmers 


From the North Country---County Notes 


weather will be pretty poor feed. The 
men who did the bulk of their haying the 
last week in June and the first week in 
July were winners this year. They didn’t 
get so much hay but lots better quality. 





The milk flow is shrinking considerably 
but not as much as usual at this season. 
Other crops than corn are coming along 
good. Fruit, in most cases will be scarce. 
—A. J.N 

Ontario County—We have had plen- 
ty of rain for the last three weeks. It 
came mostly in thunder showers and in 

me places near here there was hail that 
damaged grapes q badly. Berries are 
harvested and was a light crop. Prices 
were from Ir to 15 cents per quart with 
only a few local buyers. Apple trees are 
looking bad with some kind of a blight 
caused by a small worm eating the leaves. 
Chicken thieves have been rather numer- 
ous around here lately C. A. B 

Delaware County—The first week of 
\ugust turned out better than expected 
and many farmers finished haying al- 
though there is still much hay uncut. 
Some shipments of cauliflower have 
been made, the highest price received 
being $5 per crate. Poorer grades 
brought $2 and $3 Buyers from the 
boarding section are paying 35c¢ for 
‘ : No sale at all for old hens.—E. 
M.N 


Pennsylvania County Notes 


Cumberland County.—Having 
had ha with much 
made. Threshing 


very 


rvest weather rain. 


There is still hay to be 
at is not yielding very well, 
The 

Corn 


ing done, wh 


too much straw. season is 


t a month late. 


summer 
is growing fast 


1 
ne 


lue to the warm and wet weather we are 


do- 


mar- 


( 
h raised, 


Wheat 


* Some potatoes being 


well as to yield 


iving 
ing fairly 
for $1.20 at present Corn is $r. 
Hay 
J. B. K. 


Berks County—This 


is very r low at irom $8 to $10 a ton.— 


county's record 


ral tlita ing im < lished counts 


agricultural society and fair is sults m 


in rel Id estal 


tualled in the entire history of such as- 


sociation as the present membership and 

practical finan results amply testify. 
Preserving fruits und vegctables in the 

farmers’ homes has made wonderful 
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when family pedigrees will 
rth more than deeds to land or bags 
d and any farsighted person realizes 
tis all too well 
rraits are filled out with great pains. 


day is coming 


be we 
of gol 


‘ 


so the Records of Family 


A Complete Physical and Mental 
Examination 

When the family 
ushered to the separate booths where they 
are given a very thorough physical exami- 
teeth, 
examinations are all 
fact the 
about 
made by 
here it 
spt cialists too. 


is registered, they are 


nation. Eyes, throat and nose, 
structural ; 
given carcfully. In 


amination would cost 


ears, 
laboratory 
physical ex- 


$20 for each 








individual if it 
in their offices, but 
and done by 
When the 
finished a mental 
[his is more in the 


" sinlicte 
were specialists 


is done free, 
physical examination is 
cxamination is given. 
nature of a game and 
enjoyed by everyone. The 
the same test as was 
army. The children have a 
These are corrected and the 
sent 


is always 

dults are given 
given in the 
sinet test. 
esults are not made public but are 
individuals. 

The combination of the hereditary, 
physical and mental examinations determine 
final When they have been 
judged at headquarters, each individual 
who attains a certain high score is awarded 
a beautiful medal, and each family which 
is the winner in its class receives a bronze 


they 


to the 


the score, 


medallion which will cherish with 


rreat 


pride 
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strides, due to the more moder1. methods 
employed and the high cost of such food 
when purchased in the stores. Japanese 
threaten to become 1 serious 
throughout many parts of the 


beetles 
scourge 


state. National and state officials wage an 
active warfare against the pest, along 
public highways but the Japanese beetle 


has strong wings and favors trips across 
green fields, gardens and woodlands rather 
than along improved highways. 

The Eastern plage peach crop 
will be less than 50 per cent duz to frosts 


and excessive rains. 

Pure bred and common varieties of 
poultry as well as eggs continue as a pros 
fitable factor in the average farm finance. 


varicties 
indifferent 
hesitation to enf« 


Weeds of various noxious 
flourishing in 


farming and 


are 
consequence of 
irce some 
good protective laws now on our statutes. 
—QO. D. S. 

Cumberland County—All are 


making rapid growth. Tomatoes, pep- 


crops 


pers, melons and sweet potatoes are 
ten days late. Pasture fields look fine 
and hay is a good crop. Prices for pro- 


duce are generally good especially 
beans.—A. P. S. 
Leon Claus Goes to St. 


Lawrence County 
Par the resignation of Mr. S. R 
formerly Farm Bureau Man- 
ager of St. Lawrence County, Mr. Bowen 
has been taking care of his work until 


Farle y, 


new Farm Bureau Manager should be 
chosen. 

It was recently announced that Mr. Leon 
Claus is selected to fill the place left 
vacant by Mr. Farley. Mr. Claus gradus 
ated from the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ontario. In May, 1924, he 
went to Allegheny County as assistant and 
in 1925 was appointed Manager of the 


Allegheny County F Bureau. 


Congressman Ketcham Will 
Speak at Fair 
New York State Farm Burcau 
Federation has secured Congressman 
J. C. Ketcham of Michigan as its speaker 
on Farm and Home Bureau day at the 
State Fair on August 3oth. Congressman 
Ketcham was one of the sponsors of the 
Goodman Ketcham Seed Dyeing Bill, 
which requires that foreign clover and 
alfalfa, which is unadapted to use in this 
shall be stained as a warning to 


arm 





HE 


country, 
farmers. 


In the four 


classes: 


competition there are 


1—Newly weds and engaged couples 


Small sized families of one and two 
children 

3—Medium sized families of three and four 
children 

4—Large families of five or more children 
Could your family win a prize? You 


might be surprised to find hidden weak- 
that you never suspected. Hune 
dreds of people who have taken these ex- 
aminations in the past have been surprised 
to learn that they had heart trouble, kidney 
even worse ailments. Without 
doubt these revelations have added years 
to people’s lives, and all it cost was the 
admission to the fair grounds. 


nesses 


trouble, or 


price oO f 


Have a Contest at Your Fair 


Besides the contest, the American 


Eugenics Society sends an exhibit, of 
terest to all, showing the power of 
heredity and how it works in plants, ani- 
mals and men. 

To the majority of readers, a Fitter 
Families Contest is not available but there 
is no rea why it could not be made 
available at your county fair. We suggest 
that you write to the fair manager, send- 
ing him a copy of this article, and request 
that a contest be held. The fair will find 
it a comparatively simple matter to manage 
with the cooperation from the Americat 
will find it one 
they have 


son 


Eugenics Society and they 
of the best educational features 
he le 1. 
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What Farmers Want To Know 


Hardening Concrete Floors -- Radio Questions 


hat solution, if any can be applied to 
“a concrete floors to harden them?—E. J. 


HE most practical treatment for 
“1 cement floors which seem soft and 
inclined to. dust is to saturate them thor- 
oughly with sodium silicate (water glass) 
as follows: 

Wash the floor thoroughly with clear 
water, scrubbing with a stiff broom or 
scrubbing brush, removing all dirt. Allow 
the surface to dry. Mix one part water- 
glass (Sodium Silicate) of gov Baume, 
with 3 to 4 parts of water, total 4 to 5 
parts, depending upon the porosity oi the 
concrete. The denser the concrete the 
weaker the solution required. 

Apply with a brush one coat evenly 
over the entire surface. This will pene- 
trate into the pores of the concrete. Al- 
low the concrete surface to dry, after 
24 hours apply another coat the same as 
before. Again allow the surface to dry, 
and apply another coat. If after 24 hours 
the third coat is not flush with the surface 
in any part of the floor, apply another 
coat. That which remains on the sur- 
face can be readily removed, thus evening 
up the floor. That which has penetrated 
into the pores has come in contact with 
the alkalies and salts in the concrete and 
formed into an insoluble very hard mineral 
glue. 

There are also on the market several 
satisfactory commercial compounds for 
keeping down dust and hardening concrete 
surfaces. Informatior concerning these 
can be secured through the Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago, I11.—I.W.D. 





Fillers Sor Orchards 


Is the practice of setting fillers in an 
orchard advisabie? Which is more com- 
mon, apples or pears as fillers}—L. F., New 
York. 

HE use of fillers in a new orchard 

has many things to recommend it. 
Where used the trees that are to form 
th: permanent orchard are set in squares 
with a filler in the center of each square. 
This will give twice the number of trees 
to the acre. 

Peaches are commonly used where 
they are grown successfully, but they 
complicate orchard operations particu- 
liarly spraying so that a quick bearing 
varicty of apples is perhaps more desir- 
able. Wealthy, is a good variety for 
fillers as are Romes, Twenty ounce or 
Oldenbergs. It is a mistake to leave 
fillers too long. 





Low Temperature Stops Growth 
of Bacteria 
Are bacteria killed by freezing? If not 


how can food be kept in cold storage!—R. 
N. J.. New York. 


OME kinds of bacteria are harder to 
kill than others, but so far as we 
know few kinds are killed by freezing 
temperatures. They are prevented from 
multiplying, and so food does not spoil 
So long as kept at freezing temperature. 
Many kinds of bacteria have the ability 
to thicken their cell walls and become 
imactive when conditions are not favor- 
able for growth. They are then called 
Spores and are much harder to kill than 
when they are active and multiplying. 





Sewing Celluloid Curtains 


“The curtains on my car need new light 
ef celluloid or whatever the material in, 
although the curtains proper are good. Can 
you tell me how to refill them, so the work 
— be done at home? ! find that the filling 
taeerial cracks when the needie Is pushed 

‘ough -* + a be thankful for any 


help.” 

IT is hardly practicable to do this work 
at home by hand, but it should be taken 

to a good harness maker or shoemaker, 

Who can sew the celluloid in easily on his 
vy sewing machine without any trouble 

whatever from the celluloid cracking. And 
will do it so much faster than one can 
tdly afford to do it by hand. 

f you must do the work at home, it 


will be necessary to get fresh sheet cellu- 
loid of the proper thickness, as old ma- 
terial which has been much exposed to 
sunlight is not worth putting in. Then if 
the edges of the sheets were moistened 
with acetone or alcohol and then sewed 
immediately, the cracking trouble would 
probably be done away. It is cheaper and 
better, however, to take the work to some- 
one equipped to do this kind of work.— 


I. W. D 





Cover Drainage Tile in Dry 
Weather 


Is It necessary to put straw or other ma- 
terial over the joints in tile drains before 


covering them? ts it better to cover them /* 


when the ground is dry or when it Is wet? 
—B. H., New York. 

HE best time to fill the drainage 

trenches is when the ground is dry. 
When the ground is wet, it is likely to 
puddle and the soil around the tile be- 
comes very hard. This makes it difficult 
for the water to get through it into the 
tiles. It is doubtful if it pays to buy 
straw to cover tile. If the system is 
well put in and the ground dry when 
filled, it is not necessary to cover the 
joints. If flat stones are handy, one can 
be laid over each joint. 





With the 
RADIO MAN 


Brainard Foote 














Spare Radio Tubes Do Not 
Deteriorate 


ECENTLY a radio fan was heard to 

observe that he never bought any 
tubes than he actually needed in his set 
because any tubes lying idle on the shelf 
would deteriorate. This idea is in- fact 
wrong, for radio tubes do not deteriorate 
at all when not in use, any more than elec- 
tric light bulbs go “bad” when kept in 
their packing boxes not in use. 

Of course, rough treatment can damage 
the delicate elements inside just as it can 
in the case of the electric light bulb. It 
is a very good plan to keep at least one 
new, tested, radio tube on hand, so this 
can be tried in all sockets every couple 
of months. In this way the weakening 
tubes can be easily located. A spare tube 
for the “B” eliminator may also be kept 
on hand for the same purpose. 

* * * 


Indoor Aerial Lessens Volume 


Is it true that an Indoor aerial made of 
screening about the size of a window shade 
will work as well as an outdoor aerial and 
will avoid static? 


No. There will be less static and also 
less volume from stations. The idea 
may be good enough for nearby strong 
stations and will often result in less 
static for this work. The reason is that 
the outdoor aerial is often bigger than 
needed for local reception. 


* * * 


Hydrometer for Batteries 


Is It true that a voltmeter Is Just as good 
as a hydrometer for telling the condition of 
a storage battery? 

No, not strictly. The voltmeter will 
certainly show when the battery is run 
down, as it will fail to register as high as 
6 volts. The normal fully charged condi- 
tion can not be properly told by a volt- 
meter as the voltage remains about the 
same from half or three quarters charge 
to full charge. Better use a hydrometer. 


*- * ® 


Amateurs Use Code 


How Is it that amateur radio operators 
can talk with Australla, France, etc., and 
yot it Is almost impossibie for us to hear 
European Broadcasters? 

The reason is that amateurs do not 
“talk”. They use the dots and dashes of 
the code. You yourself can hear the 
“whistles” of many stations that are far 
out of reach as far as voice is concerned. 
Moreover, the very short waves amateurs 
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new loans to 5%. 


present mortgages or debts. 


farms in this district. 


For Information 





5% Interest 


Federal Land Bank 
| First Mortgage Farm Loans 


Recent sales of Federal Land Bank Bonds at tavorable 
prices make possible a lowering of the rate of interest on 


These loans are made only on farms and up to about one- 
half the appraised value of the land and buildings. 
ers may borrow for any agricultural purpose to pay up 


All loans are made on a long term basis with small pay- 
ments on principal each year. 

The Springfield Bank is also offering for the first time a 
PLAN OF PAYMENT which is especially well suited to 


Over $51,000,000 has been loaned in the last ten years to 
the farmers in the Northeastern States. 


ASK THE SECRETARY-TREASURER of the 
NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION in your 
County, or WRITE DIRECT to the 


Federal Land Bank 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 


Farm- 
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Alligator Steel Belt Lacing gives ex- 
tremely long service. The tight Alligator 
grip of steel protects the belt ends where 
trouble usually starts. Quick and easy to 
put on, too. Use the two sections of 
hinge pin. Follow directions. Recom- 
mended by agricultural schools, manu- 
facturers of farm machinery and belting 
and by millions of farmers. 


Your regular dealer has the size you 








use are good for covering long distances 
but are unreliable for short distance com- 
munication of any kind. 

“* * 


B Eliminator Recommended 


We plan to buy a 5 tube receiving set 
which uses a power tube that has to have 
at least 135 volts and could stand more 
with even better results, It is said. Would 
you advise the purchase of “B” batteries 
or a “B” eliminator? — 

I would recommend the eliminator, I 
believe. Of course, a good deal depends 
upon how much you can afford to spend at 
the outset, for the eliminator will cost 
from $35.00 to $55.00 for a really good 
one, with possibly a few dollars more for 
the rectifier tube. It would take two to 
four years’ use of “B” batteries to equal 
this outlay, including the annual expense 
for replacement of the rectifier tube when 
needed. The eliminator is much less 
trouble and gives the higher voltage if 
the right kind is bought. With batteries 


you would hardly go above 135 volts be- 
cause of cost. 
* * 
About Cone Speakers 

Is a cone speaker usually considered bet- 
ter If tt has a closed back? 4 note that 
some have the back entirely open. 

Yes, the closed back is almost always 
better unless the speaker is very large. 
Low tones are reproduced better if the 
back is enclosed. 

** * 

Conditions Influence Reception 

A man wants to sell me a superhetero- 
dyne and he will guarantee that | can get 
stations on the West Coast. Would such 
a guarantee be worth anything? 

No, because anyone could assure you 
of coart reception if no particular time 
were named. Persistent listening with a 
sensitive set will usually bring in sta- 
tions as iar away as that perhaps once 
or twice. As@i@mevery day or every night 
work, don’t ‘9 such nonsense. 
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Ek’ ERY “queen of the kitchen” will 
— apree with me that keeping a home 
happy through the iny days of winter 


diplomat” 
children. Tor 
ible discon- 


requires a real “domestic 
when there are 


hen idle 


children when 


especially 


mva&ri 


tented and quarrelsom« Keeping them 
happily employed while mother works 1s 
oittimes a real ta But wise 1s the 
mother who will permit them to be under 
foot, helping and hindering her, for there 
ar l more important to future 
homemakers than tl rned in mother’s 
kitchen 

l unate indeed, are those children 
whose mother not only allows them to help 
her but makes ordinary tasks interesting 
as well Pretty aprons and tea towels 
with child or animal pictures outlined upon 
them makes dish drying so much less 
tedious to small helpers. I avoid confu- 


sion in the china closet when children put 





For the Tailored Miss 
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the dishes away by having them first make 
name labels for plates, cups, saucers, etc., 
and paste or pin them just above the spaces 
a 1 to the di ent t 

y ti al s tia ating to 

« ! Heart-bre ikin d Mm nimet 
< Ix W drift-barred roads, 
preventing partie nd coasting may often 
l d by the | i n of cutting out 
‘ es and the added privilege of making 
a kie man Small children also en- 
Noe [rot yr day presents a fine 
nportunity for guessing whose garment 
is to roned next, from the sheet cover 
ed tf cl | child making 

t! t correct rT t wins the game 
the ( ed by the hool 
| ed nal a ell I call it the 
nit me I print number combina 
ti n f l rd cards and have the 
c! nd tell the 

ar orrect ans 


How One Mother Does It 


Litile Ingenuities She Uses to Keep Her Little Folks Busy and Happy 


he is permitted to put the card in his pile; 
if not, I tell the correct answer and the 
card goes in my pile. The player having 
the larger number of cards wins. New 
number combinations may be added or sub- 
tracted when one player wins too often. 
The game requires little effort on the 
mother’s part and may be played while 
she prepares or the 
room. I have discovered that many chil- 
dren who have difficulty in memorizing ad- 
dition or multiplication in school 
will learn them easily in the game 

Che older children in our family enjoy 
few difficult words each day 
and how many of the 
family they can spell down. A friend is 


vegetables sweeps 


tables 


selecting a 
members 


sccing 


«| own www www nw nn wen nn wenn n ewww Perret 


Tell Us Your Troubles 


ing. Now using cord or some stout 
thread begin at the top and make row 
after row of blanket stitches each row 
sewn into the next row until the ball is 
covered. This makes a firm good ball. 
The “bounce” depends upon the amount 
of rubber in the center. One can cover 
them with a fitted pattern like a “store” 
base ball but this way is easier, quicker 
and, I think, better—E. H. F., N. Y. 





The Children’s Share 
HEN the excitement of a party is in 
the air no one is so interested or so 
anxious to help as the children. They 
like to help get ready as well as to take 





yr you like a friend to whom you could tell your troubles no mat- 
ter what they are without any embarrassment, knowing that they will 


be held strictly confidential? 


traction so that you do not know which way to turn? 


Is something worrying you almost to dis- 


Perhaps you have 


had a great personal disappointment or maybe you are in love and the 


affair is not going right. 
best friend. 
can turn for advice and sympathy? 


It is possible that you have quarrelled with your 
In short, are you in trouble and need someone to whom you 


If so, write Aunt Janet of American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, and tell her your troubles, 

We have found in connection with our Service Bureau that often some 
of our folks write us about their personal problems and troubles not direct- 


ly connected with the farm business. 
life than making a living. 


After all, living is a greater thing in 


Very often a person has something on his mind 


which is troubling him and because of its personal nature and for fear of 


being misunderstood he hesitates to discuss it with any of his friends. 


Per- 


haps the right word of advice at the right time may save one from years of 
suffering. The psychologists say that it is a great relief just to be able to 
tell your troubles to somebody else and to know that they are understood, 
Thousands of young men and women are wondering what they are going to 


do with their lives, wondering what their work in life is going to be. 


They 


may be undecided whether they should go to college, whether they should 
get more education, or whether they should go to work. 
Years of personal experience and handling hundreds of similar problems 


have given us a background that may help us to be of some aid to you. 


No 


matter what your troubles are, we willbe glad to listen to them. Of course, 


many of the troubles we cannot solve. 
really help some of the great heartaches of life. 


Nothing but Old Man Time can 
But we will do the best 


we can if you will make us your confidant. 
All letters of course will be considered strictly confidential, but please 


do not write us without signing your name. 
If we publish any letters it will be in such a way that 


say so in your letter. 


no one can tell from whom they come. 
This service is of course absolutely free and is 


by mail, if you want one. 


If you do not want an answer, 


You will receive a prompt answer 


just another one of the helps that we are trying to render to our readers. 








interesting her two daughters in baking 
on stormy Saturdays. Each little girl is 
provided with a note book and a box of 
gilt stars. They write but one recipe on 
each page. This is written in the order 
of making. If eggs and sugar are to be 
creamed they are written :—egg, add sugar 
slowly, etc. If the recipe calls for baking 
powder and flour, those two ingredients 
are enclosed in brackets as a constant re- 
minder for little to mix them to- 
gether before adding to the batter. When 
a recipe has been successfully used three 
a gold star marks it as tested. 

The little girls make their recipe books 
interesting by cutting colored pictures of 
food products from magazines and past- 
ng them on the blank part of the page. 
Th ame mother glorifies mending time 
as well as telling stories as she teaches her 


the clothes 


cor k S 


times 


children thrifty art of re- 


pairing 

It takes time to make the 
interesting of course; but how could time 
be better Surely, not by looking 


De 


homey tasks 


spent ¢ 


ut to sce where the youngsters are and 
vhat they are doing It is far more 
pleasant to have them look about to see 
where mother is and what she is doing; 


iwaiting the reply to “Can I help 


M., New York. 


car rly 


mother ?"—I 


Home Made Balls 


ALLS that will bounce can be made 
at home and the children can make 
them at home after they learn how. 
Cut strips from an old pair of rub- 
about half an inch thick and roll 
them tightly into a small round ball. 
Then wind with strips of some soft ma- 
terial until the rubber is covered. An 
old eotton stocking makes good cover- 


be rs 


part in the fun, and when it is over they 
can have the satisfaction of knowing they 
were partly responsible for the good time. 
Few things are more important in a child's 
life than his training to get along with 
people pleasantly. In almost any family 
party there are certain tasks which he is 
able to perform, and it is good for him 
to do them. If he helps plan the enter- 
tainment, he develops a true spirit of hos- 
pitality and kindliness, as well as a desire 
to help. 





Take Care of Small Hurts 

_o the skin is broken or injured 

in any way, there is always a pos- 
sibility of infection entering there. Any 
medicine closet should have some antiseptic 
for quick use in such cases. Extension 
specialists in South Dakota have a first 
aid demonstration which recommends using 
tincture of iodine or two per cent mer- 
curochrome for such purposes. If a 
wound bleeds freely, the flow of blood 
helps to wash out any germs which may 
have entered; the application of antiseptic 
then cleanses the surface. If rusty nails 
cause the wound a thorough washing with 
the disinfectant is necessary. Keep wounds 
bandaged with antiseptic gauze. The best 
preventive, of course, is to have no boards 
with nails lying around. 

In case of a dog-bite a doctor should 
be sent for. The dog-bite should also be 
immediately treated with a disinfectant and 
the dog shut up and watched. The dog 
may have been only teased and angered or 
it may have rabies. If the dog has rabies, 
the child should be treated by a physician 
for rabies. 

In removing a splinter a sharp needle 
should be used. It should first be sterilized 
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in boiling water or in a flame and allowed 
to cool before using. After the removal 
of the splinter an antiseptic should be used 
on the wound. 

In the case of burns which often occur 
in the household, if the skin is not broken, 
cover the burn with a paste of baking 
soda. Keep this damp and _ bandaged 
tightly. A blister should not be broken. 
In time the body will absorb it. If neces- 
sary to do so, use a sterilized fine sowing 
needle. When the skin is broken in a 
burn, cover the spot with carron oil. Stere 
ilized gauze should be used on a burn; 
never cotton batting. 





Colored Envelopes 

ANY of the envelopes now have line 
ings of artistic colored paper. By 

all means save these envelopes, for the 
gay lining will make wonderful paper 
chains, far lovelier than those from 
plain paper. It will make pleasant 
rainy day work for restless fingers, also 
it is by no means too early to start 
saving them for next year’s Christmas 


tree.—Mrs. A. B. S., Cal. 





An Army Blanket 


HE army blanket seemed sombre for a 
little lad’s bed, yet it was warm and 


comfortable. So mother cut gay appliques 
in orange-elephants, cats, dogs, and 
decorated the dull blanket. As the ap- 


pliques were cotton, they were picked off 
when the blanket was washed, and served 
to enliven an otherwise uninteresting bed 


cover.—E. D. Y. 
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Pattern 3109 would please any little miss 
for school or for general wear. The boytsh 
collar and front panel give a pleasing line to 
this tailored little frock. Linen, sateen, gimg- 
ham, tub silk or cotton prints would work up 
cflectively by ths pattern. It cuts im sizes 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years. The 8-year size e- 
quires 1% yards of 36-inch material with # 
yard of 32-inch contrasting. Price 13 cents. 


TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 
clearly and correctly and enclose with 
correct remittance in stamps or coin 
(although coin is sent at own risk). 
Add 12 cents for the New Fall 
Fashion Book and send to Pattern 
Department, American Agriculturist, 
461-4th Avenue, New York City. 
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every 100 homes out of the 40,000 
farm homes recently surveyed by the 
eneral Federation of Women’s Clubs 37 
ave water piped into the kitchen sink, 
” have it to the back porch or other point 
ear the house. In 11 of every 100 homes 
water is piped there by gravity while 10 
homes must use the hand pump. Eleven 
homes have windmills while seven per 100 
homes have electric motors or stationary 
engines to pump the water. 

The state of Vermont leads all the 46 
states surveyed in point of running water 
in the home, since 97 out of every 100 have 
water at the house. Most of this is from 
gravity feeds. 

About 28 in every 100 farms have elec- 
tric service, 9% of which comes from in- 
dividual plants. Massachusetts ranks high 
in electric service for farms as 55 out 
of every 100 farms have central service 
and 12 more have their own plants. 

Less than a third of farm homes have 
running water at a kitchen sink, but this 
is not limited to farm homes. In the 428 
villages of under 1,000 population which 
were surveyed 57 out of every 100 do not 
have sinks with running water. 

California leads on bathtubs, having 58 
jn every 100 homes. Massachusetts leads 
in stationary wash tubs and flush toilets. 
Of the total 40,000 farm homes, only one- 
sixth have flush toilets. It is significant 
that the largest proportion of deaths from 
typhoid fever occurs in rural sections. 

More than half of the farm homes still 
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What Is Found in Farm Homes 


See Where Your State Ranks as to Household Equipment 


Nebraska leads in the number of wash- 
ing machines, but Iowa leads in mechanical 
power to run them. 

More than 45% of the farm homes in 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut have vacuum 
cleaners; the average for the 46 states is 
18 to every 100 homes. 

Almost four-fifths of farm women have 
sewing machines, only 2% of which have 
motors. In Nebraska 96 out of 100 have 
machines while in Oregon and Colorado 
less than 40% have them. Almost four- 
fifths of farm families have automobiles 
while 5% in every 100 have telephones. 
More than one-fifth have radios, a larger 
proportion than was found in the urban 
home survey. Pianos and phonographs are 
in 37 and 35% of the farm homes re- 
spectively. 





Cucumber Pickles 


1 Cup of sugar 
1 Cup of sait 
1 Cup of dry mustard. 


Mix dry to remove all lumps. To one 
gallon pure cider vinegar add the above 
and stir out any lumps. When well mixed 
place in a jug, cork well, and use as needed. 
Shake well. Wash cucumbers in cold 
water and with a cloth or brush remove 
black heads. Be careful and not bruise the 
cucumbers. Dry with a clean cloth and 
place in cans and pour in sufficient of above 
mixture to fill cans full. Seal well. Test 
for leak. Ready to eat in from two to 
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This beautiful scarf No. 1003, is hemstitched and stamped on finest quality white 
indian head, and can be had in Vanity set, Buffet set, Lunch set 36x36 inches with 


six napkins 12x12 Inches square. 
tractively in blue, rose and light greens. 


color scheme, and where each color is used is furnished. 


The charming forget-me-not works out most at- 
A detailed working chart, showing the exact 


Prices are as follows: Scarf 


18x45 Inches, 65c; Buffet set, three pieces, 65c; Vanity set, three pieces, 50c; Lunch 
set, 36x36 and 6-12 Inch napkins, $1.80. Be sure to state number and description of 


article desired when ordering. 
turist, 461 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C 





Send orders to Embroidery Dept., American Agricul- 








use the kerosene lamp. In West Virginia 
32% of farm homes have gas lights, al- 
though the general average of gas lights 
for the 46 states is 3%. Utah leads on 
electric lights, having electric lights in 87 
out of every 100 farm homes. 

Wood stoves are still used in farm 
homes of 15 states where the average 
January temperature goes below freezing. 
Nine-tenths of Kentucky farm homes are 
heated by coal stoves. In Ohio 38.3% have 
hot water, steam or piped air furnaces and 
an additional 10.4% have pipeless warm 
air furnaces. In Massachusetts 32% have 
pipe furnaces and 30% have pipeless ones; 
Towa had 29% of the former and 12% of 
the latter. 

In 42 states the majority of farm women 
start a fire in wood or coal range three 
times a day, though many use oil burners 
in summer. In California 17% of the 
farm women cook with electricity. In 
New Hampshire 10% have electric ranges. 

As for keeping food cool only 58 out 
of 100 have ways of doing so and the ma- 
jority use food cellars or caves. One- 
quarter have ice refrigerators while seven 
m every 100 have iceless refrigerators. 
One in 200 has an electric refrigerator. 


| Bread mixers are found in 9% of the farm 


es. New England leads more than 
half of the farm homes having this piece 
of equipment. 

There is paid service in seven per cent 
of farm homes; consequently the farm 
woman herself does most of the washing 
nd ironing. Washing machines are found 
42 of every: 100 farm homes; in 12% 
the homes electric machines, are found. 







three weeks depending on size of cucum- 
bers and time it takes for vinegar to pene- 
trate. IMPORTANT—WNEVER use 
pickle cans for any canning other than 
cucumber pickles. Keep pickle cans separ- 
ate and use for pickles only—Mrs. J.F.M. 

The above recipe has been used in the 
family of the contributor for over 40 
years and ts a very easy recipe to use, 
especially towards the end of the cucum- 
ber season when there are many sizes of 
cucumbers to be saved. 





Science Supports Appetite 
Aam does science prove that nature 

led man aright dietically when his ap- 
petite demanded ham and eggs or ham 
sandwiches. Furthermore the working 
man who wants his ba¢on or salt pork 
is amply justified because of their high 
fuel value. 

Recent investigations by Ralph Hoag- 
land, biochemist of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and his associates at Washing- 
ton, D. C., prove that the long time prac- 
tice of Americans in consuming great 
quantities of pork is justified. Tests were 
made on 4,000 albino rats and results show 
that the leaner cuts, ham, tenderloin and 
chops may be used interchangeably with 
other meats even by people of sedentary 
habits. However, vitamin A is lacking 
in pork—hence the habit of using eggs 
(which are rich in vitamin A) with ham 
or bacon has a good scientific foundation 
besides being very palatable. 

That great American institution, the 





ham sandwich, has had its existence and 


wide use more than justified. Lean pork 
is rich in protein and its combination with 
bread not only does no harm to its own 
protein but greatly increases the nutritive 
value of the protein in the bread. This 
seems to answer satisfactorily the ques- 
tion “What is the value of protein in pork 
as well as in other meats, when it is con- 
sumed with vegetable and grain products?” 





Balanced Camp Meals 


"TO cook the meat at camp is—or should 
be—a partnership affair and some 
menus lend themselves better than others 
to such an operation. The most common 
failing of camp food is the lack of fresh 
vegetables or fruit and lack of milk. Here 
are some meals which allow for coopera- 
tion in preparing them as well as for a 
healthful variety. These combinations are 
suggested by the home economics depart- 
ment of South Dakota State College: 

1. Fried bacon and eggs, lettuce and 
tomato salad, sandwiches, coffee, fresh 
fruit as apples, oranges, or berries. 

2. Broiled steak, boiled potatoes, lettuce 
and cream cheese sandwiches, canned fruit, 
cookies, coffee or milk. 

3. Fried fish, baked potatoes, cornmeal 
mush, cucumber and radish salad, sand- 
wiches, stuffed dates, coffee. 

4. Fried hamburg cakes, whole wheat 
bread and butter, potato, onion and green 
pepper salad, sponge cake, oranges, tea. 





Such things as empty spools, string, 
crayons, wrapping paper, and blunt-tipped 
scissors often are as fascinating to children 
as expensive toys. 
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Fels-Naptha saves 
washing wear-and-tear 
on clothes and on you. 


Good soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening 
naptha, working to- 
gether in Fels-Naptha, 
give extra help that’s 
worth many times a 
penny or so more a 
week! 


FELS-NAPTHA 
Seay” 








IRISES BLOOM when the garden is 


bare of other flow- 


ers. They thrive in all soils and climates. For yoor 
garden or to send the folks back home—lIrises are a per- 
manent, beautiful reminder of your love. 

SPECIAL OFFER—Mother of Pearl; Alcazar: Lord of June; 
Fro; Kochi; Archeveque; Seminole; Rhein Nixe; Her Ma- 
jesty Afterglow; Isolene; Madam Chereau; Opera; Quaker 
Lady; Princess Beatrice; Zanardelle; Dr. Bernice; May 
Queen, Ed. Michel; Aurea; Florentina; Madcap; Rose 
Unique; Miss Ederle; Ingeborg; Flavescens; Lady Seymour ; 
Gypsie Queen; Mrs. H. Darwin; J. DeWett; Germanica; 
Honorabilie; Barbara (Dwarf); Leopold (dwarf) Emperor. 
YOUR CHOICE, postpaid labeled, of 4 for $1; ten for $2: 


twenty for $3; or, all for $4. Mixed Irises, not labeled, 


$4 per 100. Ready now. 
A. B. KATKAMIER MACEDON, W. Y. 
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added heating capacity. 
bulky, clumsy heater. 


savings in fuel. 


A patented ALLEN feature 


With its outer doors closed, ALLEN’S 
piece of beautiful, period furniture. 


BURNS WOOD 


the use of wood. 
with real economy. 


culating, moist warm-air. 

of stoves and reduces labor. 

Allenamel finish can be quickly dusted 

polished. 

write direct for complete informati 

New York Distributors 
24 
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GEO. W. EDDY CO. Syracuse, N. Y- 
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This Free Book- 
let contains 












HEAT RADIATING FINS 

The new ALLEN fin construction increases (2 
radiating surfaces 100%, thereby giving large, 
i This greater effi- 
ciency does away with the necessity of a 
The heat radiating fins 
strengthen the castings and make possible big 
i Only in the ALLEN do you 
get the great advantages of this improvement. 


Oldtime Fireside Cheer 


When the doors 
swing open, you have the cheerfulness of dancing flames, 


Large, double doors and oval firepot permit 
Also burns all other fuels 


ALLEN’S heats the whole house with cir- 
Reploses a — 
¢ porcelain, 
Ieted and 


If there is no ALLEN Dealer near you, 
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Geo. W. Eddy Co., Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Please send me your Booklet—‘Fireside 
Cheer.” 


Name 
Street or R. R. 
City. 








State 
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NW tne gentle Tegama halted long be- 
tween two Goinions, whether to impale 

us out of hand, or whether to put off till 

tomorrow what he would like to do today, 
in case we were what we said we were. 

It was an unpleasant time, and though 
we were not ill-treated nor imprisoned, our 


rifles and came!s were “minded” for us, 
and we never found ourselves alone—par- 
ticularly when we walked abroad, although 
It was obvious that no one could escape 
from Agades on foot. 

We felt that at any moment Tegama 


might decide that we were genuine dele- 
gates and emissaries from these who were 
then so busily stirring the fermenting brew 


of 


pan-Islamic discontent in northern 
Africa—and let us go; and also that at 
any moment we might so betray ourselves 


that he would decide we 


and torwith impale us, living, on the sharp- 


were iumpostors— 


ened stump of a young tree. 

We had been caught at dawn, in an 
Oasis southwest of the Baguezan moun- 
tains, by a harka ot Tegama’s that had 


evidently been raiding and robbing to the 
north, and, for a week or so, we rode as 
the prisoner-guests of the in com- 
mand, a magnificent specimen of the best 


cmur 


type ot desert Arab 

Him Dighy had told the same tale 
that he had told to the old sheikh and 
many another inquisitive wayfayer, but 
he had decided to alter his tale for the 


private ear of the Sultan as soon as we 
learnt that it was to so important and well- 
informed a person that to 
taken 

W hispe ring together at night, we decided 
that Hank and Buddy must of course re- 
dumb, and that we must put up a 
bluff of mystery. It would 
worse be worse than hopeless to pretend 
to be Senussi from Kufra, in a place like 
Agades, where it was 
were 


we were be 


main 


terrific be 


probable there 
specimens of the genuine article, and 
where our stories would rapidly be tested 
and tound wanting. 

And so we took the high hand with Teg- 
ama, far as we dared; told him that 
we had no definite message for him yet, 
but that on our return journey he would 
hear things that would surprise him, and 


quite 


SO 


so torth.... 
\gades proved to be a very ancient, 
clay-built, sand-buried walled town, con- 


taming a remarkable mosque with a tower 
like a church spire, and although so utterly 


lost in the very heat of the Sahara, still 
im touch with the outside world by rea- 
son of being on the pilgrim-route to 


Mecca, and on the great caravan-route that 
crosses Africa 


The only other building that was not 
insignificant was the Suitan's palace, a 
big two-storied building of baked clay, 


surrounded by a high thick clay wall, the 
gateway through which was practically a 
short tunnel, 


Through this tunnel, and p very 
strong gates made of palm-trur nailed 
solidly together upon cro pieces, we were 
led into a dirty square of desert sand and 
stones, two sides of which were formed 
by mud huts that backed against the high 
enc] wall 

One side*of the quare was occupied by 
the palace and another by a mosque 
Camels, goats, chickens, and dirty men 
ornamented this palace courtyard or back 
yard 

We were invited to enter the palace, 


and through another small tunnel came into 


1 


a bie windowless hall, with unornamented 


clay walls, clay ceiling, and clav floor 

Here we were kept waiting with our 
escort, and stood in haughty silence until 
conducted across a small inner courtyard 
to the presence-chamber of the Sultan of 
Agades 

This w nother windowless clay 
room with great arched cciling beams and 
1 door, ten feet fr the ground, up to 
\ h ran a clay ircase. In the middle 
¢ re | vall nn ; thy door hy which 
uw ntered, \ 1 throne, al f clay— 
a ha iterial r so exalted a symbol, 
but at least it wa f honest cl! which 
its mant was not 

C leewed on this bed-iike throne, in 
dirty white rohes sat Tecama, who carrie” 


“Beau Geste’—s C. P. Wren 


on his face the stamp of his ruling pas- 
sions, greed, cruelty, lust, savagery, and 
treachery. Around him stood a _ small 
group of wazirs, sheikhs, soldiers, and 
what I uncomfortably took to be execu- 
tioners, 

The Sultan glared at us and I felt sor- 
rowful to the tips of my toes. I knew 
by now all the ways that such gentlemen 
have of putting to death those of whom 
they do not approve, and I like none of 
of them at all. Impaling, a favourite one, 
I liked, perhaps, the least.... 

Digby took the bull by the horns, 
greeted Tegema politely, hoped he was 
well, professed pleasure at seeing him, and 
said he had a good deal to say to him 
later on, when he had made some arrange- 
ment further south and had taken the 
political temperature of one or two places 
in Damerghou and Damergrim. 


to laugh at locksmiths, and we other three 
benefitted by the laughter. 

We got away and on good camels, but 
we had not a rifle among us, nor any other 
weapon of any sort whatever. 

I am tempted to tell, in full, the story 
of this evasion, for it was a most romantic 
business, with all the accessories of fiction 
and melodrama. I have said that the story 
of this journey alone would fill a large 
volume, and it would be small exaggera- 
tion to say that a complete account of our 
sojourn in Agades would fill another. 

I wish I had space in which to tell of 
the incredible things we saw in this place, 
whose atmosphere and ways and deeds 
were those of a thousand years ago. 

I have read that the first Europeans to 
set foot in Agades were the members of 
the French Military Mission (which came 
with the great annual salt-caravan from 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far: 


R. George Lawrence, an Englishman who is leaving Africa on a furlough 
: finds an old friend on the road—Major Henri de Beaujolais—a Frenchman 


and a former schoolmate, now a French officer in Africa. 


On the train, de Beau- 


jolais relates to Lawrence a most astounding tale of mystery. 
Lawrence takes the story to Lady Brandon his former sweetheart, who Is the 


owner of the Blue Water, a marvelous sapphire. 


Lawrence learns from Lady Brandon 


that the Blue Water is missing and that “Beau Geste” and his two brothers have left 


Brandon Abbas. 


The three brothers, each of whom has confessed to the theft, Join the French 
Foreign Legion in Africa. They make the acquaintance of Hank and Buddy, two Amer- 
icans who become their staunch friends and of Color Sargeant Lejaune and Boldinl, 


who are not so friendly. 


Boldini hears their talk about the Blue Water and believing 


they have it in their possession, he lays a plot to steal it, which, however, is unsuc- 


cessful 
Hank and Buddy go to another Post. 


Lajeune becomes commander at Zincerneuf. 
Beau Geste and John object, the fort is attacked and all the defenders killed 
John kills Lajeune in self defense. 


desert. 
except Lajeune and John. 


Soon after Beau Geste and John are transferred to Zinderneuf while Digby, 


A plan is laid to murder him and 


One by one the defenders are killed, among them Beau Geste, until finally Lajeune 


and John are the only survivors. 
Beau’s body and kills him 


John finds Lajeune looking for the Blue Water on 


The next morning the relief arrives and after warning them of possible ambush by 


a shot, John leaves the fort and 


awaits developments. 


After some time, John sees 


the fort burst into flame and a man, who proves to be Digby drops from the wall. 
Digby and John open fire to give the idea that the Arabs are attacking and to pre- 


vent putting out the fire. 
camels and ask for the loan of them. 


The next morning they see Hank and Buddy start out on 
Hank and Buddy elect to go with them. 


They 


wander in the desert for some time and then discover a native village just raided by 


Touaregs and see a chance to get fresh camels and native disguises. 


After much wan. 


dering and many adventures they are captured by Tegama and try to convince him 
that they are Arabs on some mysterious mission, 








Digby took it for granted that we were 
honoured guests, and that nothing so silly 
as the idea of molesting us would ever 
occur to so wise and great a ruler as the 
good Tegama of Adages. 

The good Tegama of Agades continued 
to eye us coldly. 

“And who might 
talk of El Senussi?” 
temptuously. 

“That is for your ear alone,” replied 
Digby. “I have told the sheikh whom 
we—er—met, in the Baguezan oasis, such 
things as are fitting to be told to under- 
lings. I come from those whose busi- 
ness is not shouted in every douar and 
quasr and chattered about to every way- 
farer.” 

And here I boomed: 

“No, indeed! Allah forbid!” and smiled 
at the idea. 

“Oh, you can talk, can you?” sneered 
Tegama, who had evidently been told that 


be, with your 
enquired con- 


you 
he 


some of us were dumb 

“Salaam aleikum wa Rahmab Allah,” I 
toned ptously. “Our Master in the 
north—Rahmat ullaht Allahtwn—(and he 
may be in Morocco, and he may be tn 
Algiers, and he may be near here with 
1 mighty army of the Faithful)—is not 
one of whose affairs his messengers babble, 
nor is he one whose messengers are de- 


” asked Teg- 


And what is his message? 


ama, with, I thought, less sneer in his 
voice 

“That comes not here yet,” replied Dig- 
by. “The word comes to the great and 
rood Sultan of Agades later, when the 
time is ripe....” and much more of bluff 


and mystification that sufficiently impressed 
Tegama to lead him to wait and sce. 


He waited but he did not see, for we 
escaped—this time, I must admit, thanks 
to 3uddy’s irrepressible interest in 


Squaws 
What he could have achieved had he 
had the free use of his tongue I cannot 
say. In this case, although love was not 
‘ly blind, but dumb as well, it contrived 


the south in 1904), but I could tell of a 
fair-bearded man who stared at us with 
blazing grey eyes, a man whose tongue 
had been cut out, whose ears and fingers 
had been cut off, and who was employed 
as a beast of burden. 

I could also tell of a Thing that sat al- 
ways in the Sok, mechanically swaying 
its body to and fro as it crooned. Its lips, 
eyelids, ears, hands, and feet had been 
cut off, it was blind, and it crooned in 
German. 

I could tell of such scenes as that of the 
last hours of a very brave man, who was 
bound face downwards on a plank that 
was thrust over the edge of an enormously 
deep dry well. At the other end of the 
plank was a big stone and a jar of water 
that slowly leaked, either by reason of a 
crack or its porosity. When the water 
had leaked away to such an extent that 
the weight of the jar and stone was less 
than that of the man, he and the plank 
would go headlong down into the dark 
depths from which he would never return. 

There he lay staring “down into the 
horrible place, while round about sat 
citizens of leisure who told him to hurry 
with his last prayers, for the water was 
nearly gone, while others bade him to heed 


them not, for he had hours longer to 
WO ca 

I should like to tell of Tegama’s ex- 
ecutioners, four negroes who were the 


most animal creatures I ever saw in human 
form, and not one of whom was less than 
seven feet in height. The specialty of 
their leader was the clean, neat flicker- 
ing-off of a head or any required limb, 
from a finger to a leg, with one stroke 
of a great sword; while that of another 
was the infliction of the maximum number 
of wounds and injuries without causing 
the death of the victim. 

They were skilled labourers and their 
work was their hobby.... 

I could tell of some very remarkable 
adventures, risks, dangers, and escapes in 
Agades, and of some very strange doings 
in that horrible “place” with its plots and 
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intrigues, jealousies and hatreds, factions 
and parties, if space permitted. 

And when our time and opportunity 
came (and we were led one dark night 
to where four camels, with water and food 
for two or three days, awaited us) we 
would not have taken advantage of the 
chance, being weaponless, had we not felt 
that we ran a greater danger by ree 
maining. 

Tegama was growing more suspicious 
and more truculent, and I rather think 
that the dumb Hank and Buddy had been 
overheard in fluent converse. Probably we 
gave ourselves away too (whenever we 
ate, drank, prayed, sat, stood, sneezed, or 
did anything else whatsoever), as the 
weirdest kind of weird Mussulmans who 
ever said, “Bismillah arahman arahmim” 

It was time to go and we went, aided by 
@ young person of magnificent physique 
magnificent courage, and negroid ancestry 
—probably the daughter of some negr 
slave woman from Lake Tchad.... 

Unfortunately it was utterly impossibk 
for her to get us weapons. 

* * * 


We escaped from Tegama, but ne 
from the consequences of our encounte 
with him. He did not destroy us, butit 
was to him that we owed our destrae 
tion. 

Riding as hard as we could, we fok 
lowed the tactics of our escape from 
Zinderneuf, feeling sure that if Tegam 
pursued and recaptured us, our fate; 
would be sealed and our deaths lingering 
and unpleasant. 

We therefore avoided the caravan 
route that runs from Agades, and struck 
out into the desert, hoping that, as hith 
erto, we should, sooner or later, discover 
someone or something that would lead w 
to water. 

After three days of painful wandering, 
we chaneed upon the wretched encamp 
ment of some aboriginal Beri-Beri bush 
men, black, almost naked, and armed 
only with bows and arrows. They ap 
parently lived by trapping ostriches by 
means of tethered foot-traps concealed 
beneath the bushes and trees, thorn 
and acacias, on which the birds feed. 

These primitive people were camped 
beside an inexplicable pool of wate 
among colossal boulders as big as cathe 
drals. 

Here we rested ourselves and ¢ 
camels for a day or two, and then agai 
set out, with our leather water-skins 
ed and our food-bags nearly empty. 

A couple of days later we were riding 
in a long line, just within sight of eath 
other, and scouting for signs of huma 
beings or water. 

Hank was on the right of the line,} 
next to him and half a mile away, 
ing Buddy on my left, with Digby at # 
far end. 

Looking to my right, I saw Ha 
topping a little undulation, sudd 
wheel towards me, urging his camel 
its topmost speed. 

As I looked, a crowd of riders swa 
ed over the skyline, and, two or t 
of them, halting their camels, ope 
fire on us. 

Buddy rode at full speed toward ™ 
and Hank. Digby was cut off from ¥ 
by a tor of rocks. 

“Dismount and form 
Hank, riding up. 

I knew what he meant. 

We brought our camels to their kni . 
made a pretence of getting our ris 
from under the saddles, crouched be 
the camels, and Ievelled our sticks 
though they were guns, across the b 
of the animals, and awaited death. : 

“This is war we gits what’s comin 
us,” said Buddy. 

“The durned galoots may not call @ 
bluff,” growled Hank. 

The band, Hoggar or Tebu robbe 
by the look of them, bore down 1 
us with yells of “Ul-ul-ul-ul-ullah 
bar,” on pleasure and profit bent 
pleasure of slaughtering us and ; 
profit of taking our camels—brandishing 
swords, lances, and rifles as they 
along. 
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The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


k the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reaches OVER 140,000 
, — My B- Verk, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states. 
must reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
days before the Saturday of 
reach us on the same schecule. 
their friends, cash or money order must accompany your order, 


Orders for these columns must be accompanied by bank references. 
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DOGS AND PET STOCK 


POULTRY 





EN WISH for help at 4 A. M 
OFT or help . M— 
nny your desire with an English or Welsh 
Shepherd, they go for stock alone. GEO. BOOR- 
MAN, Marathon, New York. 





LAKE SHORE KENNELS—Himrod, Nu. Y¥. 


‘ % i rabbit | Reds, dark color, $1.75; White Leghorns, $1.25. 
o “ie ——) ox a You're | Satisfaction guaranteed. Bank references. A. O. 
er eiee ” BURNS, R. D. No. 4, Marathon, N. Y. 


BARRON WHITE LEGHORN Pullets, 14 
weeks old, Large size, 306-egg strain. CLOSE’S 
EGG FARM, Tiffin, Ohio. 





PULLETS: Yep, we got ’em, from blood-test- 
ed stock, free farm range raised, regular huskies. 





ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUP and young 
@ogs nicely started, some not started, at greatly 
seduced prices for a month. Some extra good 
ones ready for work. W. W. NORTON, Og- 


densburg, N 





JELSH SHEPHERD PUPS, natural heelers, 
Rie Cc. O. D. MAPLE GROVE FARMS, 
Pope Mills, N. Y. 


CHICKS C. O. D.—100 B. Rocks or R. 1. 
Reds, $10.00; W. Leghorns or H. Mixed, $8.00; 
mixed $7.00. Delivery guaranteed. CG. M 
LAUVER, Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa. 





WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, Feb., March, 
April, May hatches laying hens, certified and 
pedigreed breeders. HAMILTON FARM, R. D. 
No. 1, Huntington, Long Island . 





_— 


FOR SALE—3 Male Police pups from regis- 











stock, 4 months old, partly house-broken. 
SENEST COLLINS, 335 Lake S., Oneida, N. 
Y. 
LIVE STOCK 
Cattle 








FOR DUAL PURPOSE Shorthorns, write or 
eall on WM. J. BREW, Bergen, N. | A 





MIDSUMMER BARGAINS in purebred Hol- 
stein bull calves. A card brings list. LAUR- 
ENCE DOTY, Geneseo, N. Y. 





Horses 





PAIR OF REGISTERED Black Percherons, 
gound, no akin, Stallion Two, Mare Three and 
bred, price $600.00. Two year old gelding, per- 
fectly built, weight 1300 Ibs., $175.00. Yearling 
mare, extra good, $125.00. Pair of Five months 
eld coits, $150.00. VERNON LAFLER, Middle- 
ex, N. Y. 





Sheep 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE SHEEP and 
Angus bulls. Shipped on approval. No pay- 
ment required. JAMES S. MORSE, Levanna- 
en-Cayuga, F 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE Yearling 
Rams, suitable for showing or breeding. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. FRED VAN VLEET & SONS, 

i A 


1, 





Swine 





REGISTERED BERKSHIRE Spring Boar 
Sow pigs, One First and Championship Ser- 
viee Boar, 2 years old, Cholera Immune, W. H. 
ARMSTRONG, Lisbon, N. Y. 





BIG TYPE, REGISTERED O. I. C. yearling 
tows, bred for fall farrow, World’s Grand Cham- 
ag $65.00 each. 12 wks. old pigs, same 

ing, $12.00 each, pairs no akin. Yearling 

d boar, perfect hog and sure breeder, $70.00. 
VERNON LAFLER, Middlesex, R. No. 1, N. Y. 





PULLETS—Purebred, high egg laying strains, 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Reason- 
able prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
prices. CANFIELD HATCHERY, Drawer 25, 
State Road, Lexington, Mass. 


READY-TO-LAY PULLETS. Clover range 
raised on clean ground. For immediate sale. 
Tancred White Leghorns $1.25 up; Barred 
Rocks $1.50 up. SHADYLAWN POULTRY 
FARM, Hughesville, Penna. 


LEGHORN PULLETS: Free range grown 
and bred for production. Write for particulars 
- prices. OSCAR WOODRUFF, Towanda, 
a. 








= POULTRY 
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LUMBER—BUILDING SUPPLIES 








Baby Chicks 


CHICKS: Barred Rocks, $9.00 per hundred; 
Reds and W. Wyan., $10.00; W. Leghorns, $8.00; 
Mixed chicks $7.00. 2c more per chick in less 
than 100 lots. Unlimited Range. Delivery 
Guaranteed. Circular. LONG’S RELIABLE 
HATCHERY, Millerstown, Pa., Box 12. 











FARM EQUIPMENT 





Clipping Machines 

CLIPPED COWS mean ciean milk.—improve 
the health of cattle, horses, mules, etc.—use a 
“Gillette” Portable Electric Clipping Machine. 
A postcard will bring you prices and imterestnig 
information, GILLETTE CLIPPING MaA- 
CHINE CO., Dept. A-1, 129-131 W. 3ist Street, 
New York City. 





ROOFING PAPER 
cies nails “y cement, 

‘95 per roll, Paint $1.95 per gal. M 
guaranteed by an Eastern million “dollas ae 
WINIKER BROTHERS, Millis, Mass. : 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CASH PAID for Dair 


cates of Indebtedness. 
Broad St., Oneida, N. Y¥ 


Ist quality slate surtace 
108 sq. tt. 80-85 Ibs, 








ymen's League Certifi- 
GEO, PHELPS, 450 





MAIL YOUR KODAK FILMS 
Gurion, roll, make 6 good high gloss prints on 
eturn tor 25c coin or stamps. COWIC STU 
10% Fountain Ave., Springfield, Oo” oo 


to us; 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s | 
cates of indebtedness, all series, 
TON. Dimock, Pa. 


ague Certifi- 
L. F. THORN. 





Corn Harvesters 


RICH MAN’S Corn Harvester, poor man’s 
rice—only $25.00 with bundle tying attachment. 
free catalog showing pictures of harvester, PRO- 
CESS CO., Salina, Kans. 








Miscellaneous 


EGG CASES—Once used second-hand. 30 doz- 
en size with flats, fillers and lids. Carriers re 
both peaches and tomatoes. Berry crates, Hanr 
pers, Baskets and all other Fruit and Vegetab)e 
ee New a second-hand flats, hliels 
nd_excelsior pads. Let us quote you. EMPTY 
PACKAGE SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, 89 Water- 
bury St. Brooklyn, N. Y. wiles — 





BEAN THRESHER, Fordson size, Sell or 
Exchange for small Mammoth Incubator. PLEAS- 
ANTVIEW, Sadsburyville, Pa. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE—Cheap: Adriance 
Reaper; 10 H. P. Fairbanks Engine; Ohio En- 
silage cutter; Thrashing Machine. H. HEPBURN, 
Clifton, N. J. 








THRESHERS. A Few Brand New and un- 
used Belle City Threshers, all sizes, carried over 
by our dealers from last Fall’s stock, will be sold 
direct to farmers at this time. This is an un- 
usual opportunity to obtain a new thresher at a 
very attractive price. There are only a few— 
first come first served. Write us and we'll have 
representative call on you at once. W. B. MAY, 
INC., 41 Perry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Milking Machines 


ATTENTION—DAIRY FARMERS!! Our 
NEW SURGE CATALOG is a very interesting 
and attractive book. A study of it wili help you 
considerably in determining which milking ma- 
chine is best adapted for your particuiar re- 
quirements. It is just off the press and will be 
sent to you Absolutely Free! WRITE NOW to 
the PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE COM- 
PANY, 2843 West 19th St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Silos 
NO. 1 HEMLOCK STAVE Silos complete 
with roof, hocps and doors. 12x28—$215.00. Other 


sizes in proportion. Same silo in spruce, $237.00. 
WHIPPLE BROS.. Inc., Laceyville, Penna. 


FARMS FOR SALE 




















$2000 PARK STRAIN Barred Rock pullets, 
hatched April 10, weight 2% Ibs., early heavy 
layers. Best in Barred Rocks at reasonable price, 
while they last $1.25 each, any quantity F. O, B 
Marathon. Selected cockerels and capons same 
price. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
M. C. BEECHER, Marathon, N. Y. 


Baby Chicks 


BABY CHICKS—Reds, $10.00; Barred Rocks, 
$10.00; Heavy Mixed, $8.00, White Leghorns, 
$8.00; Light Mixed, $7.00. Lots of 50, le more, 
25, 2c more. Free range, 100% delivery, Circu- 











lar. W. A. LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 

BABY CHICKS—Husky, Purebred, Barred 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, White Wyandottes, Light 
Brahmas. 10,000 every week, summer and fall. 
Send for special rice list. CANFIELD 
—_- Dept. G., State Road, Lexington, 
Mass. 





AUGUST PRICES of Quality Chicks—Barred 
Rocks & Reds, $10 per hundred; S. C. W. Leg- 
horns & heavy mixed, $8.00 per hundred. Light 


mixed $7.00 per hundred. Special prices on 
large lots. 50 chicks are le more, 25 are 2c 
more. Free range flocks. Safe delivery. B. N. 


LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 


CHICKS—S. C. Buff Leghorns $8—100; 
White Leghorns $8—100; Barred Rock & Reds 





$9—100; White Rocks $10—100; Light Mixed 
$7—100; Heavy mixed $8—100. Culled for 
heavy egg producers of No. 1 Pairends stock. 


100% live delivery guaranteed. I pay the ship- 





ping. Special price on larger order. Circular 
free. JACOB NEIMOND, Box A, McAlister- 
ville, Pa. 


FARM FOR SALE—-325 acres, latest im- 
provements in House and Barn. Registered cat- 
tle and sheep, cattle T. B. tested. 250 thousand 
ft. of lumber. All kinds of fruit, maple orchard. 
IRVIN W. CONKLIN, Del. Co., Downsville, N. 
an 








AGENTS WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL SILOS—Farmers organ- 
ize silo clubs and get your own at small cost. 
Agents and farmers working with our salesmen 
can make good profits. CHARLES N. CROSBY, 
Pres., Meadville, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN Wanted for general house- 
work in a professor’s family of four. All mod- 
ern conveniences supplied. Must be good cook. 
Good wages paid. State age and qualifications. 
BOX 428, clo AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


OWING TO THE INCREASING DEMAND 
for Dairy Improvement Associations a training 
school for association milk testers will be given 
at the College of Agriculture during the week of 
September 19, 1927. The work will include Bab- 
cock testing, computing rations, and record keep- 

















ing. For complete information write to G. W. 
TAILBY, JR., Dept. of Animal Husbandry, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








LUMBER—BUILDING SUPPLIES 


SIX-INCH WHITE PINE Bevel Siding or 
Clapboards—Some knots, but excellent value— 
New Stock—Regular lengths—$25.00 per thous- 
and. WHIPPLE BROS., Inc., Laceyville, Pa 





TOURISTS: Wanting a quiet place, 


comfortae 
ble bed, reasonable price. . 


Stop at Granby, Conn, 





—on the College Highw: ith MRS. T 

DEVNEW. ghway—wi ms. T J, 
_ EXTENSION LADDERS—20 to 32 ft., 25 ft, 
Freight paid. <A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, N. Y, 





HELP ME ALONG! Some old AMERICAN Ace 


RICULTURIST subscribers have old dresses, like 
hoop-skirts, etc., that could be used for mas- 
querade costumes; also such articles as carpet 
bags; please write and let me know what you 
have and what you think it is worth. l'll be 
glad to pay cash, BOX 430, clo AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST, 








RRINTING—STATIONERY, ETC. 


snl ENVELOPES, 200 LE rTERHEADS, 
printed, postpaid, $1.50. Best value known, 
PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt. : rie 








250 GOOD 
postpaid, $1.00. 
COLLINS, 


BUSINESS _ Envelopes _ printed, 
Samples freee WALTER 
Cohocton. N, Y. 








SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


Flowers—Plants 








DELPHINIUM, HOLLYHOCK, BLEEDING 
HEART, Hardy Phlox, Columbine, Pyrethum, 
Gaillardia, Hardy Sweet Pea, Lupine, Mertensia, 
Oriental and Iceland Poppy, Valerian, Foxglove, 
Hardy Pink, Blue Bells, Mountain Pink, Even- 
ing Primrose and 100 other kinds of Hardy 
Perennial Flower plants that live outdoors dur- 
ing winter and grow larger and more beautiful 
each year, all of which may be planted during 
August and Fall and will bloom freely next 
summer. Also Pansies, Roses, Shrubs, Vines, 
Hedge plants, Tulips; Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, rape, Loganberry, Wineberry, 
Gooseberry, Currant, Asparagus plants, for Sep- 
tember and October planting. Catalogue free. 
Strong healthy plants and safe delivery guar- 
satess. HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 


aN. 





Miscellaneous 





CERTIFIED WHEAT SEED. College In- 
spected. Variety—Honor, White, improved see 
lection of Dawson’s Golden 


Chaff. No cockle, 
JONES & WILSON, Hall, N. Y. 





HAIRY VETCH SEED: The best cover crop 
to improve land’ is Hairy Vetch and Rye mixed. 
We raise this seed grown as a natural mixture 
and can sell it at a much lower price than im- 
ported vetch seed. Mixture containing 30 per 
cent vetch (18 Ibs. in a bu.) $3.75 per bu. (60 
Ibs.). Write for special price on large lots, 5 bu. 
or more. Sow 1% bu per acre last of August. We 
can supply pure Hairy Vetch at 19c per Ib. or 
$11.50 per bu. (60 Ibs.). JOSEPH HARRIS CO., 
Coldwater, N. Y. 





Plants 





CELERY—White Plume, Winter Queen, Giant 
Pascal, Golden and Easy Blanching. CABBAGE 
—Danish Balihead, Flat Dutch. Plants ready 
for field. $1.25—1000; $10.00—10,000. J. CG. 





SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 








HANDY ANDY Says ‘‘Here’s How”’ 


To Keep a Steel Tank from Rusting 


By Ray Inman 





to KEEP A STEEL 
thew TANK FROM RUSTING 


tS JUST ANOTHER ONE OF 
OUR MANY FARM PROBLEMS 
—- OLD TANK? 
co ame ae on- 






You sTivt . 

i “THAT RUSTY OL 
TANK 1 SAW HANGIN’ 
"ROUND 










[DON Traine vt wrth LEAD 
















HM = ~ 
LEAS POISONING! 
“YOU BEEN FoouN’ 


— 115 POISONOUS/ 





Se 


OIL PAINT~! 








A COAT OF HOT PARAFFIN 
OR HOT ASPHALT 
: / OR ASPHALT PAINT, 












as 1a NET EmENTt Te comme eit 
eso@eeoecoves 












DONT sei 
« CATS OON'Y RUST « 





WHEN ORY APPLY ANOTHER COAT. 








(CONSISTENCY OF THIN CREAM) 
WITH ALITTLE GLUE ADDED 


SOMEHOW THIS AINT 
EXACTLY WHAT 1 
EXPECTED! 






NOTE! 
MIX ALITTLE GLUE 
WITH THE LIME - 


NOTALITTLE 
LIME WITHTHE 


WITH STEEL WOOL> 






- RvB IT IN 
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SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
Plants 

AUGUST PRICES—Cabbage, Celery : and 
Brussels Sprout Plants (12 varieties of cabbage 
8 of celery) $2.00 per 1000; 500, $1.40. Send 
for list Snowball Cauliflowe $4.00 per 1000; 
$00, $ 0 Sate de ery guaranteed No bust 
ness done on Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE & 
SONS, Chester, New Jersey 

STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, Grape, Wine 
berry, Loganberry, Gooseberry, Currant pa 
us plants tor Sey iber and October planting 
Pot on Strawberry plants for August and Fall 
plantin al ly Perennial Flower at 
Pansies, R . Shrubs, Hedge f int ] 
for August and Fal! planting Catalogur 
Strong healthy plant ned af delivery guar- 
anteed HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays 
ms Us 

FOR SALI Sample Strawberry plant for 
Augu t and Fall planting, $1 per 100. MI RL 
WALRADT, Watts Flats, \ 

CARRAGE, CAULIFLOWER and CELERY | 
Plant All Plants Rerooted—Copenhagen Mar- | 
ket, Surel 1, Lupton’s Long Is'and, | 
Dutch, Red Dantsh, Red Dutch, Danis 
and Suece m, $ per 1th b t 
the Rerooted—$4.50 per 1000. Ce 
—Golden Self-Blanching, Easy Blane 
Plume, Winter Ou Kmperor, I 
Y Wd and Golden Plan Ret 
] ’ Satisfaction Guarant ! 

ROCHELLE, Morriste vn, New J y 
TOBACCO 

GUARANTEED HOMESPUN LOBACLU 
Chewing 5 ths. $1.00; 10-$1.75. Smoking, 10 
$1.50. PIPE FREE; Pay when received. t NIT 
ED FARMERS, Bardwell, Kentucky 

HOMESPUN TOBACCO GUARANTEED, 
Good tlavotr Chew bs. $1.90; 10, $1.75. ] 
Smoking, 3 Ib 10, $1 Pay when re- | 
ceived FARMERS UNION, Mayfield, Ky 

SPECIAL SMOKING OFFER: Five _ Ibs. | 
$) ten $1 - tw y $2 ; pay when re- | 
ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed. KENTUCKY | 
TOBACCO COMPANY, West Paducah, Ken- | 
tuck | 

; | 
WANTED TO BUY 

SHIP US YOUR OLD FEED, Bran and | 
Middling Ba W pay ich and also pay 
freight on lots of 100 « re bag Reference 
Community Bank of Butt 1. BLEICHFELD 
BAG & BURLAP CO., 15 Peckham St., Buffa'o 
N 

I BUY CANARIES, Guinea Pigs, Birds and 
Pets of all kinds. PASHALL, 277 Whalley, New 
Haven, Conn 

WOMEN’S WANTS 

PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house 
hold 1 kage, bright new calicoes and percales 
Your money's worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn 

BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURERS 
One barrel dishes. Not less th 100 ic . but 
o’ Cont not s than 12 cu; SAC all 
s lates, tmeais, sau liste platter, silwar, 
cr et $ ) } t " tect! Same 
ot ted, ) lf fr ht 1s over $1.00 we 
1 y ait « Shipy | 1 m if wa h mises 
Rust r New York UNITED CHINA COM 
PANY, Boston, Mass 

WOOL—SHIPPERS—FURS 

WOOL AND SHEEP Peit Wanted. A spe 
salize in wool and pelts Write ter prices AL 
VAH A CONOVER Lebanon. New tersev 
Chester and Yorkshire, or Chester na 
Lerkshire. All blocky pis large tym ock 

7 weeks old, $4.00 
8 to 10 weeks oid, $4.25 

Will ship any number C. O. DD. o7 pproval 
A f pure bred Chester Whit 7 to 
weeks old, $6.50 each | 

y ' 

MICHAEL LUX Box 149, Woburn, Mass. 





Pigs For 

Why net ? 
T re all good ¥ pig t 
Vorkshire and Chester Cr 
Berkshire Cross, 6 to 8 weeks old $4.00 each; 
weeks old, $4.50 each I 
to rova Keep them 10 da 


isfied ¢ 


Delivery | 
raise a hog | 
kind that ll mak 

oss and Chester and | 
8 te 10 
any ? ber ¢ 0. D 
] 1 if not t 
i be ret 


"Sale For Immediate 


lar } 





yw rned 


\ rer for WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., 
Woburn, Mass Telephone 0086. P. S 


$7 each 





Selected Pigs for Sale 





Large Yorkshire and Chester Cross, and Berkshire and 
Chester Cross. All from Large Type Stock 
Pigs 7 to 8 weeks old $4.00 
Pigs 8 to 10 weeks old $4.25 
Ww pw 1 te 14 ¢. oO D. te you on roval 
r 1 ( r W ih « Boar r Sow 7 «week 
old, $5 ach, f harg f rating 
CLOVER HILL FARM 
Box 48, R F.D.. Woburn, Mass. 
sy"°0 a > “ = 
FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 
t ter 1 Berkshir r Chester and Yorkshire Cross, 
7 to 8 weeks old $4.00 8 to 10 weeks old $4.25) 
All healthy rugged pig from larg type, fast-growing 
‘ Will ip any r ¢. 0. D. on approval. Keer 
1 8 and if ad tisfied, return them at my 


¢ 
Orders promptly filled—no deltaY’ 
A. M. LUX, 206 Washingte.? St 

P. 8.—Selling pure bred Chester ‘ Whit 


Crates supplied free 
WOBURN, MASS. 


now at $6.50 ese 


! 
3 months old a 
} 
| 


are wondering how you 


Ww" 
the July 30 issue. We have had so 
many letters from girls of the A. A. 
family suggesting that they should have 
a place in the paper too, so that we have 
decided to print a Boys and Girls page 
once in a while, devoted not only to 
Lone Scouts but to all the boys and 
girls as well. 

If you liked it and like the page this 
week, we hope you will write and tell 
about it. We are hoping to print 
some letters from some of you who 
are not Lone Scouts as well as continu- 
ing to print a few Lone Scout letters. 
We will be particularly interested in 
having you tell us what sort of mater- 
ial you would like to have us print on 
Of course it will not be possi- 


this page. 


American Agriculturist, August 20, 1927 


Our Boys and Girls Page 


How to Make a Camp Oven--Lone Scout Letters 
liked 
liked the Boys and Girls page in 


M Is for muskrats with very fine fur. 
Their paths under water will 
where they were. 


show 


N Is for nuthatch, who stands on his head. 
He works on the tree trunks but likes 
to be fed. 
O Its for owl, a mouse-eating bird. 
He seldom is seen, but is quite often 
heard. 
P is for potato beetle, strip down the back, 
A grosbeak will grab him and give him 
a whack. 
Q is for quail, the farmer's best friend, 
Who has not a bad deed which he has 
to amend. 
R is for rabbits that nibble the trees, 
And run ‘round at night just as much 
as they please. 
S Is for the skunk who’s all black and 
white. 
Though he smells very bad, he’s really 
all right. 
T is for turtle that lays lots of white eggs, 
And draws in his head and then draws 
in his tegs. 
U Is for underwing which feeds on our 


trees, 
And hides from its foes with the great- 
est of ease. 





#10 CAN IN HALVES 
On DOTTED 


—— 


~ How to Make A Camp Oven 





OVEN 





CLOSED 
END 





READ 
COALS 


= —  — 


—_—— —_ — ——— 








“TRAY IN PLACE ON HOT GROUND 


From the drawings which originally appeared in the November, 1926, issue 
of Scouting, any boy with a little ingenuity, a few tools, and perhaps a little help 
from Dad or an older brother can make an oven for use on camping trips. 











ble for us to print all the letters you 
send but we will print as many of them 
as space will permit. 


Lone Scouts 


It pays and is good scouting to: 
To apologize when wrong, 
To admit errors and mistakes, 
To give rather than get, 
To ask for advice often, 
To seek wisdom from older men, 
To make new friends and retain the 
old, 
To forgive and when possible forget, 
To help and cheer sick and aged, 
To think in terms of scout oath and 
law; 
Its hard,—but great fun in Scouting. 
—O. H. Benson. 


An American Nature Study 
Alphabet 


3y Dre. E. LAwrence PALMER 
4 Is for aphid, a fat little louse ; 
That sucks up plant juices and lives in 
2 house. 


B is for bats that fly In the night 
And eat up mosquitoes with all of their 
might. 
C is for cabbage worm, green, hairy, and 
slow. 
He'll become a white butterfly some 
day, |! know. 
D is for dragon fly, the elf of the pond. 
Of mosquitoes and gnats he’s indeed 
very fond. 
E is for eel. who very squirmy may be. 
Though he tives in our brooks, he was 
hatched in the sea. 
F is for the frog, a funny old thing. 
He eats flies and mosquitoes and sings 
in the spring. 
G is for goldfinches who seem care-free all 
day. 
opercchic-e-ree, chick-o-ree’’—that’s 
what they say. 
H is for hair snakes; though found In a 
stream, 
They tive in some insects before they 


are seen. 
1 is for Iris, a stately blue flower. 
It lives in wet places and welcomes a 
shower. 
J is for jay bird, a noisy young scamp. 
He's about as much good as a common 
old tramp. 
K Is for kingbird, a plucky young fighter. 
He beats crows and hawks, 
he’s very much lighter. 


tite the “Boom, Booms” 
ry blind, summer is nigh. 





though 


L is for lightnings that flash In the sky, 
of thunder 


V is for veery that sings in the wood. 
f you never have heard him you cer- 
tainly should. 
W's for woodchuck—or ground hog—! don’t 
care. 
He eats up our grasses and lives in a 
lair. 
X is the sign men use for the unknown, 
Are you going to help out? Weill, that 
will be shown. 
Y is for you, who, hearing this verse, 
Should help save our friends ‘fore the 
world gets much worse. 
Z is for zephyrs that blow o’er the tand, 
If you've done lots of good things, they 
_ make you feel grand. 
—September 1922 Cornecli Rusal School Leaflet. 





Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Lone Scout Editor and Scouts: 

1 was reading the Lone Scout column In 
the American Agriculturist tonight and 1! 
see that our editor wants all of us fellows 
to write him a letter telling him how much 
value we get out of it. 

Well, | would not know what to do with- 
out the Lone Scout column and 1 know 
that there are a good many others in the 
same boat. Every week when we get our 
American Agriculturist | am the first one 


to grab it and turn to the Lone Scout Page 
i am mighty disappointed when our page is 
omitted. 

| also get a lot of value out of it. it gives 
me a chance to see what the other scouts 
are doing and there is always a lot of news 
about different occasions and happenings. 
If it was not for the A. A. tribe | would 
probably be just a common fellow not 
knowing anything much about scouting, 
where as being a member |! know a lot 
about it. If it was not for the Lone Scout 
column 1 would not have become acquaint- 
ed with as many of my brother scouts as 
I have. 

You scouts can plainly see that |! have 
got a good lot of information and enjoy- 
ment from the A. A. Tribe and the Lone 
Scout column. 

| have also made fairly good progress 
while | have been a member of the Lone 
Scouts of America and have also got a lot 
of fun out of scouting. | have passed five 
of the degrees, have gained more knowl. 
edge of outdoor life, woodcraft, life saving, 
signaling, first aid and camping since | 
have been a scout. | belong to the Nation. 
al Mail Tribe, subscribe to two amateur 
publications and have many friends. This 
is my second year of scouting. 

1 guess that | have told you about all } 
can think of for this time but ! have a 
suggestion which I think will be a benefit 
to the Lone Scout column. 1! suggest that 
at the end of each month that we havea 
whole page containing letters received in 
that month from scouts of the A. A. tribe, 
What say, fellows? 

Your brother seout, 
HAROLD C. BISHOP, L. S. 5 


(10 points) be 


R. D. 3, Lyons, N.Y, | 





**Beau Geste”’ 
(Continued from page 18) 


I could have wept that we had no 
rifles. Steady magazine fire from three 
marksmen like ourselves, would have 
brought the yelling fiends crashing to 
earth in such numbers as might have 
saved us and provided us with much 
that we sorely needed. 

The fecling of utter impotence was 
horrible, and like the impotence of night: 


mare. ... To be butchered like sheep} 


without striking a blow. . . . Could Dig- 
by possibly escape? ... Or would they 
see his tracks and follow him after 
slaughtering us? ... There was an ex 
cellent chance that they would pass 
straight on without crssing his trail... 
Would they swerve from our apparently 
levelled rifles? No. On they came. 
Digby might be well away by now... 

And then from somewhere, there rang 
out loud, clear, and (to these Arabs) ter 
rible, a bugle-call—that portentous be 
gle-call, menacing and fateful, that had 
been almost the last thing so many 
desert tribesmen had_ heard, the bugle 
call that announced the closing of the 
trap and preluded the hail of bullets 
against which no Arab charge could pre 
vail. 

The effect was instant and magica 
The band swerved to their right, wheek 
ed, and fled—fled to avoid what the 
thought a'terrible trap, so neatly baited 
and into which they had so nearly fal 
enl 


(To Be Continued) 
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| Success Talks For Farm Boys 





A Farm Needs Some One to Love It. 


HERE never was a time when farm 

life and farm occupations were so at- 
tractive as they are today. In the old 
time, the farmer was isolated. Today all 
the world comes to him at home. He can 
hear music and 
speeches with his 
radio, he can visit his 
neighbors, go to 
church and reach 
amusem?:nts with his 
automobile. These 
changes have trans- 
formed life on the 
farm. 

But no farm is 
worth anything with- 
out somebody who 
lives on it, works on it, loves it, and tries 
to improve it. But think what a reward 
there is for him who is faithful and who 
is really worthy to be a farmer! The sun 
shines for him, the gentle showers fall for 





Davi J. Hitt 


him, the chemical elements in the 
strive for him, all nature speaks and work 
for him. What a high communion is thi 
when the eternal forces that have broug 
into being the world and man and all ii 
ing beings are working together for 
common end! Is it not a great thing 
be a part of all this? I use no sae 
names but what could be more sacred t 
honest toil offered with a glad heart 
with the vision of all the great future 
human joy unfolding its glory to the mi 
Good luck to you all! 
DAVID JAYNE HILL 

Seventy-six years old last June, 4 
David Jayne Hill, one of Ameri¢ 
greatest historians and diplomats, p 
to send this fine word of greeting to 
farm boys. Dr. Hill was Ambassador 
Germany 1908-11 and before that had 
fame as an author and as President 


Rochester University. 
Stendard Farm Paper Editorial Service. © 
right 1926, by Clarence Poe. 
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Ameriean Agriculturist, August 20, 1927 








Service Bureau @ 
A Department Devoted to the Interests, Welfare 
and Protection of A. A. Readers 





‘How You Can Get $100 for 


Catching Chicken Thieves 


HICKEN thieves are still at work in 

the “A.A.” territory. We are constantly 
receiving letters, telling of the loss of 
poultry where thieves have not only stolen 
the birds, but in breaking into the coops, 
have caused a vast amount of damage. In 
order to help rid the farmers of this 
pestilence Henry Morgenthau, Jr., pub- 
lisher of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST posted 
ten $100 awards tv be paid in cash to any- 
one who will furnish evidence that will 
lead to the arrest, conviction and imprison- 
ment of any chicken thief stealing poultry 


from a- farm on which an AMERICAN 
Acricutturist Service Bureau sign is 
posted. 

The announcement of these rewards was 
made in the issue of March 12th. 


Obviously thefts previous to that time will 
not come under this reward plan. How- 
ever, since March 12th the AMERICAN 
AcrICULTURIST has paid out scveral hun- 
dred dollars in rewards in New York, New 
Jersey and Maryland. In order to win the 
reward, therefore, witness must be will- 
ing to cooperate with the authorities, and 
appear, if necessary, in Court to give his 
testimony. 

As said above, the reward only applies 


to those cases where the theft has been 
committed on a farm posted with an 
AMERICAN AGriIcULTURIST Service Bu- 


reau sign. Where more than two persons 
are responsible for the evidence, the $100 


reward will be divided equally among 
them. This was done in the Barazousky 


case, where Mrs F. M. Garrison, Walter 
Hewitt, and the South Jersey Protective 
Association shared the reward. If the 
thief is reprimanded by the Judge, and 
allowed to go free with a small fine, the 
award will not apply. We want to see the 
thief not only convicted, but ccmpelled to 
serve a sentence in prison. We are not 
going to be rid of this thieving pestilence 
until some of the thieves sit long enough 
to think over the proposition of stealing 
chickens on “A.A.” posted farms. 


Another Home Work Scheme 
Exposed 


i am a young boy and | would like to 
Make an extra dollar or so. I saw an “ad” 
in the paper where boys and girls can make 
$1.00 an hour, but nothing is said about 
the work. It says “Write for particulars 
to the Laper Mailing Co. in New York 
City.” 

HE National Betier 

has made an investigation of this “ad” 
and it reveals that the Company sends a 
card containing space for ten names and 
addresses. With this card is a small cir- 
cular, which enfolds the whole scheme. It 
is a plan to sell perfumed powder at 25c 
per package, and when the ten packages 
are sold the agent keeps $1.00 and the 
Company receives the balance of $1.50. 
The $1.00 an hour is not a salary. The 
amount of money you make depends on 
the number of people you solicit, who are 
teady to give up 25c for this perfumed 
powder. You can figure out for yourself 
how many people you could sell in an 
hour. 


Business Bureau 


! received some literature from a concern 
In Chicago known as The Joy Frock Com- 
pany, which advertises as follows—Do you 
know anything about it? 

“15 A DAY AND FREE DRESS—Sell 
lovely street dresses at $3.75, give away 
free house dress and apron with every sale, 
manszing offer brings quick sales. Free out- 


HIS concern has women’s dresses for 

sale by the direct-selling plan. The 
$15.00 per day is not a salary. It is the 
amount an Agent may earn if he or she 
Make enough sales. Further the Agent’s 
outfit is mot entirely free. When the 
Agent takes up the work a sample outfit 
Must be bought at a slight discount under 


the regular sale price. When the Agent’s 
sales have reached $100.00, the money paid 
for the sample is said to be refunded. This 
“ad” is so worded tha: one would imagine 
they have an easy job ahead of them at no 
expense. As a matter of fact the income 
depends on the amount of hard work one 
does, and there is an outlay of moncy. 





The Old ‘‘Buy Back’’ Plan Still 
Being Tried 


1 have read an ad in several papers of a 
company. out west that sells rabbits and 
then promises to buy back all the young 
one can raise at fairly good prices. Do you 
endorse such a scheme! 


EADERS of the Service Bureau will 

recall the many warnings we have 
sounded relative to the buy-back method 
of raising rabbits. There are a number 
of outfits that have played this game, but 
have eventually gone out of business be- 
cause of the adverse publicity they have 
received following serious complaints 
from dissatisfied customers. The scheme 
is to sell customers a pair or trio of 
rabbits at a high price, with promises that 
all of the young will be bought back at 
very attractive prices. It all sounds well 
but usually when the young stock are 





Insurance Indemnities Paid 
in July 


Paid up to December 31, 1925. .$21,359.30 
eS eee .. 30,994.06 
January 1 to July 31, 1927 .... 19,925.58 
Total Paid to date ...... . .$72,278.94 


Details of Indemnities Paid 
During July, 1927 


Sib Mishndbbheden wks teewen 20.00 
Thrown from wagon. 

Nathan Meade, Owego, N. Y., 55 
TORRE Bee se vcvvccccsccccccses 30.00 
Auto hit tree—lacerations. ‘ 

Cc. P. Axtell, New Berlin, N. Y. . 20.60 
Thown from wagon—fractured ribs. 

W. T. Flock, Trenton, N. J 78.57 
Thrown from wagon, 

H. A. Hammel, Delanson, N. Y. 28.56 
Auto overturncd—Brutsed. 

F. S. Mangan, Barneveld, N. Y... 130.00 
Auto accident—fractured skull. 

Sophia Keib, Euclid, Pa. ...... 20.00 
Auto collision—laccrated face. 

J. Olney Wilson Estate, West- 
mooretand, B, Ve win ccccccceees 1000.00 
Auto struck by trollev—fractured skrll 

J. G. Grieshaber, Quakert’n, Pa. 30.00 
Auto accident—lacerations. 

William Dymond, Garfield, N. Y. 85.71 


Auto over bank, fractured rib. bruises 
John Pivin, Greenfield, N. Y... 20.00 
Auto hit tree—injured shoulder 


ithptebthkeetetan dadeesans 60.00 

Auto accident—fractured ribs, 

Raiph Kirk, Cadyville, N. Y. .... 10.00 
Auto collision—bruised knee. 

Arthur Fischer, Dalton, Pa. 20.00 
Auto collision—contused chest. 

Michael Furio, Croton Falls, N. 
_§ 5. eer 30.00 
Auto accident—dislocated two ribs. 

Philip Wicks, Ontario, N. Y. .. 25.71 
Thrown from auto—bruised and cut 

Cc. A. Hunt, DeRuyter, N. Y. 130.00 


Train struck auto—compound fracture of 


skull. 
Henry James, Orange, Conn. 40.00 
Thrown from load of hay. 
Virginia Buckman, Furlong, Pa. 4.28 
Auto colision—lacerations. 
Wililam Tanner, Oxford, N. Y... 125.71 
Thrown from wagon. 
Cart Seeley, Oxford, N. Y. 130.00 
Thrown from truck—compound fracture 
left thigh 
a S. Bayless, Ellicott City, 
Thrown from wagon—sprained ankle. 
F. Hotalen Est., Waverly, N. Y. 1000.00 


Brakes failed, 


mortuary 


truck crashed over bank— 


L. N. Chaffee, LeRaysville, Pa... 40.00 
Car overturncd—injured shoulder. 

L. C. French, Ulster, Pa. .....- 42.86 
Thrown from wagon. 

Howard Coons, Climax, N. Y. .. 100.00 
Auto struck pole—fractures, sprains. 

E. B. Drumm, Great Barrington, 
DIRS. 20.0 cccccccccenscasecseccee 70.00 
Auto collided tree—injured chest and knees. 

Willlam Tears, Hall, N. Y. ...... 57.1 
Thrown from wagon—iniured. 

H. J. Bishop, Munnsviile, N. Y. 30.00 


Thrown from waqon—injured back. 

Chas. Harvey Estate, Uister, Pa. 1000.00 
Auto hit tree—mortuary. 

H. F. Diestier, LeRoy, N. Y. .. 60.00 
Thrown from load of hay—fractures. 

J. D. Rinder, Antwerp, N. Y. .. 20.00 
Thrown from load of hay—sproins. 

L. H. Smith, Swain, N. Y. ...- 20.00 

Thrown from wagon—lacerated right hand. 


$4,498.54 











shipped back there are dozens of excuses 
that the company may offer, which will 


permit them to return meat prices in- 
stead of the high breeder prices they 
promised. They may claim the rabbits 


are under weight, of poor color, crippled, 
etc. 

Some of these companies, it is claimed 
by their victims, have shipped out com- 
mon rabbits with no pedigree, claiming the 
stock to be of high quality. The Service 
Bureau knows of one breede: who sold 
stock to one of these concerns with the 
understanding that it was utility stock and 
not pure-bred. A neighbor bought back 
some of these same rabbits from the com- 
pany, the company selling these self-same 
rabbits as pure-bred stock. Because of 
these past experiences the Service Bureau 
cannot endorse the buy-back plan, and ac- 
cordingly warns its readers. 





Do Not Fall for ‘‘Hurry Up 


Checks’’ 

WE have all had experience receiving 

blank checks along with the litera- 
ture of some kind of direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising proposition. Along with the 
letters usually comes a so-called special 
discount check, across which is often 
printed “Void after 10 days” applicable to 
the Company's “special limited time offer”. 
The National Better Business Bureau tells 
an interesting story about one of these 
propositions. They made a study of one 
Company over widely separated parts of 
the country. They find the checks from 
all these widely separated sections were 
numbered 954. Each check was void after 
ten days, and the last check was sent out 
several years after the first one. 


You Cannot Get Something for 


Nothing 
Anyone receiving such checks may 
figure, nine times out of ten, that the 


product he is asked to buy is quoted at 
a price high enough over its actual value 
to offset the amount of the discount 
promised by the check. It is an old say- 
ing that you cannot expect something for 
nothing, but strange to say there are 
thousands of people selling merchandise, 
who are trying to prove that old saying 
wrong, and there are just as many thou- 
sands who hesitate to believe it and will 
insist on taking a chance. Do not be 
hastened into making a purchase on any 
such proposition.. If the commodity is 
worthy, the company does not have to re- 
sort to this means of selling. 





Interested in Selling In- 
structions 


One of our friends has sent us some lit- 
erature from Supreme Neckwear Institute 
of New York City. The “fad” reads as fol- 
lows: “LADIES—Earn $35 weekly making 
men’s neckwear. Experience unnecessary. 
No selling. Particulars for addressed en- 
velope. Supreme Neckwear —, N. Y.” 


N investigation of this concern reveals 

that the Supreme Neckware Institute 
sells instructions to women who desire to 
make neckware at home. The $35.00 
mentioned in the “ad” is not a salary, but 
represents what women might make if 
they are lucky enough to sell the neckties 
to some concern that is willing to buy 


them. The income is determined solely on 
the skill and good fortune of the in- 
dividual. 


The report of the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau states that this Company sends 
to the one who answers the “ad” a circular 
letter that reads in part as follows :— 

“The charge for this course which will 
assure you of a permanent position with us, 
and a steady income for you, is only $10 
complete, and with nothing more to pay 
for.” The respondent is assured that she 
“will not be asked to canvass or sell the 
merchandise you will make for us for 
there already is a greater market than we 
can supply.” No mention is made of the 
price paid by the company for the finished 
ties. 

Copy such as this, which does not con- 
tain a direct offer of a position, should 
not be classified in the “Help Wanted” 
column. 9 , 3 


- 
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Paint—good paint—has a greater 
earning value in proportion to 
its cost than any other thing 
that you can buy for the upkeep 
of your farm property. It pro- 
tects, preserves and saves enor- 
mous costs for renewal and 
reconstruction. 


wUilssZ 
NRE 


Your Barns 


How long since you have painted 
your barns, silos, chicken houses 
and other buildings? If it has 
been several years, you should } 
paint this fall before winter’s 
dampness can get into the wood 
and cause rot and decay. See 
that the doors and frames are 
well painted. It will prevent 
their swelling and sticking in 
cold weather when you need 
them most. If you have made 
additions or put in new boards, 
give them a good oil priming a 
coat and then paint with a good 
grade of barn paint. Barn 
paint is not expensive, spreads 
easily, covers a large surface 
per gallon, varying according to 
what is underneath. Tell your 
“Farm Service’? Hardware Man 
the size of your barn and he can 
estimate the amount of paint 
you will need. 


WO BL 


Your House 


A trim little house; well 
painted in pleasing colors, is far 
more attractive than a big and 
elaborate place that has become 
shabby looking. 

A good paint job will save many 
dollars of repair cost. The cost 
of paint is comparatively small. 
Windows, casings, doorways, 
doors and porches should be 
carefully painted in the fall to 
make sure of weather tightness 
and protection against rot and 
other damage. Ask for color 
cards on fine quality, long wear- 
ing house paints. 

You will get good value in 
paints and brushes at a “tag” 
store. 













Your ‘“‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Men 






































Deferred Payments 
You'll Never Misa 



























able with electri- 


State of New York 


City Vealer 
Astoria, L. I. Queens Maytag Co. 
Auburn ...... Vhio Maytag Co 
Batavia 

. Genesee mtry Maytag ( 
Binghamton ...... = 

Crocker & Ogden Co 
Bridgeport ee Frnest Dredge 
Krooklyr 
Maytag Washer Ce l 
Buffalo . Buffalo Maytag Co 
73 M t 
Buffalo .. Koli ki Bros 
ll Br way 

Canandaigua 

‘ eee DeZutter favtag , 
Carmel .. co i oe Gee 
Chatham, Chas. M. Canham, Ine. 
Cornine . Corning Maytag Cn. 
Cortland, Crocker & Ogden Co., 


Maytag Store 
Croton Falls 
Mundee .... Clifton L. Yawger 
Dunkirk .... Maytag Shops Inc 


Fast Aurora . Genesee 
Countr ‘ 


Easton .... Ib A McGrath 
Eldred ....++.. Ray C. Ryman 
Fllenville R. S. Walker 
Fimira. Ch W. Young & Son 
Flushing, L. - . . . 
weseeeeee Queens Maytag Co 
Fulton ...... Johnston's Hdwe. 
ree Wim. D. Thorpe 


Gloversville 

Gouvenour 

Gowanda ... 

Greenport . ok ‘ 

Hamilton Fdw. W = Arnst 

Havts Corners H T Coevert 
g nd. ; 








Hornell Duke Maytas ( 
Huntington, Re Sees © O. Felt 
SNOW sccusesecqee C. ). Nichols 
CRGGR nccsce Amos A. Barnes 
famestown Maytag Shops. Ine 
Lackawanna, Kol pinsk: Brothers 
A. Rosinski, Local Rep 
fi iberty «+e. Kandel Brothers 
Lockport . 
». Conway Maytae Company 
Lowville, Northern Maytag Co 


For homes with electric- 
ity, the Maytag is avail- 


‘ “ease M aytag Store 
R. ¥ 


 DeZutter i Co. 
, Newburg Maytag Shop 


Catasauqua .. W. T. Kleppinger 
Coatesville .... Carl B. Sherer . 

Conneautville. MD Thompson Philadelphia 
Coraopolis ..Ferree Electrie Co. 23 East Lencaster Phe West Chester, Suplee Hdwe .Co 
Cresson ...... Soisson El. Co. 2 " pa ae 


Conw: ay. oe Co. 
E 


rg,Northern Maytag Co. 
; Maytag Oneonta Co. 


. Cre coher ® ‘Gaire Co. 


: Maytag Platts ve Co. 


Marshall Hardware Co 





HE fact that the Maytag is the only washer equipped 
with the in-built gasoline Maytag Multi-Motor, is not 





the only reason that it is purchased by more farm homes 
than any other washer. City homes also have shown a 
distinct preference for the Maytag, and with the exception 
of the power plant, the gasoline Maytag and the electric 
Maytag are identical in design and construction. 


The Maytag has won world 
leadership because of its speed 
and thoroughness of washing, 
because of its big capacity tub, 
because of its compact, space- 
saving design, because of its 
sturdiness—a cast-aluminum, 
one-piece. seamless, lifetime tub 


that cleans itself, empties itself. 

Washes everything thoroughly 
clean without hand-rubbing. Its 
all-metal wringer sets close to 
the water line, automatically 
adjusts the tension for a thin 
handkerchief or a bulky blanket 
and wrings both dry. 


A Free Trial Washing 
in Your Home , 


No cost, no obligation whatsoever. Write or phone any Maytag 
dealer listed below. Do your next washing with a Maytag. If it 


doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 
Eastern Branch: 851 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Phone one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 


State of New York 


eoccencone John H. Voorhees 


Montrose § ...ccccccsccscccce TOUR . ctanes 
.» Greenwood’s Mavtag Co. Scottdale, Ace Maytag Company 
Muncy, The Neyhart Hdwe. Co. Scranton 


Pennsburg, Chas. V. eureerenued 


Delaware Cruntys Waytaz Co. 


Harden Brothers 


..Seranton Maytag Co. 
Shamokin 


State of Pennsytvania State of Pennsyivania State of Pennsylvania 
City Dealer City Vealer City Deal 
Allentown ...... seeeees seeee Maatteehe scccccccccvcccvess Souderton ........+++.. 

-. Edwin P. Saeger Co. Ine. . Wilkes-Barre Maytag Co. . Yocum, Godschalk & Co. 
| Te New Castle, Maytag Sales, Inc. Stroudsburg .... 

.. The Neyhart Hdwe. Co. Newport ..Carlisle Maytag Co. Tamaqua . Williams Maytag Co. 
Bethlehem .. Lehigh Supply Co. Norristown ......... Tionesta ...... Se &. 

Bradtord ...... Joseph Marks J. F. Boyer Plbg. & ‘Htg. “Co. Titusville .... Lynn W. Camp 
Bristol.... Clymer Maytag Co. Oil City Lynn W. Camp | ema mows Harden potas 
Carbondale, Scranton Maytag Co. Oxford .... Earnhart Brothers Fm AISI Preston Jaquis 

Carlisle, The Carlisle Maytag Co. Peckville, Scranton Maytag Co. ‘ Greenwood’s Maytag Co. 


Wilkes-Rarre 


Doylestown, Clymer s Dept Store 7103 Market Street ‘ 
DuBois .. Grebe Maytag Store North Maytag Co. ... Wilkes-Barre Ma.,. 
Easton ...... James E. Hauck 2639 Germantown Ave. Williamsport, Neyhart H. »¢,,Co. 
a |. Meee 4743 Frankford A. York, York County Mz 
Mz aytag "Sales, Ine. 70 West Chelten Ave. 
Erie, Erie Co. Maytag Company o * fi. ty on State of New Jc 
Forest City, Vincent Maytag Co. . 47 ave. ith St. ty 
Frackville. Reiley’s jaa Inc. West Phila Maytag Co. Asbury Park .... F. 
> ee 5206 Chestnut treet Atlantic City .......... 
Hazleton .. Revtev’s Stor.s, Inc. 4113 Lancaster .-ve. -» South Jersey Maytag. Co. 
Honesdale | Vincent Maytag Co. Phoenixville. .. McCarraher Bros. i 
Hanover York Co. Maytag Co. Pittsheroh— Bayonne, Devlin Sons Ce, 
EEE os Si ciiddcanranen Loeffler El. Store Bloomfield serasosees 7 at 
enon Johnstown Maytag Co. 5904 Penn. Ave. Soak ny Smith party ce. 
Kennett Square McKeee Rocks Maytag Store, oune Sree . ; 
i a i ae a 413 Chartiers Ave Camden Camden Maytag Co 


OE Mt. Oliver Maytag Store, Hackensack, H. Plager & Sons 
Mateer-White & Campbell 162 Brownsville Rd. Hammonton .. Rice-Rubba Store 
ice rate _— North Side Mavtag Store, High Bridge .. Servu Appl. C 
Lancaster 410 hio St. Hightstown ....cccccccccces 
Lancaster Co. Maytag Co. Squirrel Hill Maytae Studio, C. W. Plankey Maytag Co. 
Latrobe .. Latrobe El. Appl. Co. Cor. Beacon & Murra nN Ei q 
y Hopewell .. Hopewell Elect. Co. 
Lebanon .... Lebanon El. Co. Pittston, Wilkes-B’re Maytag Co. Lambertville .. Servu Appl. Co. 
Lewisburg .... Home El. Store Pottstown McCarraher Bros. Momtelair ..ccccccccccsce 
Lock Haven, H. E. Pursley Co. Pottsville, Reiley’s Stores, _ Ine. veee Davega Home Appl. 
Punxsutawney. ......... Grebe Morrist — 
Mansfeld Tioga Co, Mavtas ho Maytag Store Merrutews ie. Be Shop 
Meadville ....... Crawford Co. Reading, ..Reading Maytag Co. Paterson, Paterson Maytag Shop 
Maytag Sales & Service WepOSNOTS . occdccscceceess Pennington. Mason's Hdwe. Store 
I ov venknsancnccnks - paeCoaiae Maytag Co. Penns Grove, Elliott’s May’g Co. 
.... Miflinburg Hdwe. Co. Royersford, -McCarraber Bros. Perth Amboy. Kelly & McAimnden 
ontré Pitman Cc. G_ Pidgeon 


Port Norris .... J. 
<< Sinem @ Red Bank..Charles K 
: Somerville .... Smit 


GRIER oi cesegccnsccace, Summit ...... Arthur Manser 
. Sunshine El. Appl. Co. Sussex .. Lawrence Hdwe Co 
Shenandoah .....ccccccce Toms River . Albert W. Dorsett 
. Reiley’s Stores, Inc. Trenton .. Trenton Mavtag Cc 
—— onhée6OnSenhnes West New York .......-+-+> 
e Bros. & Miller .... Roth-Seuferling Co., — 
Aluminum (Washer ETD EM Wildwood ........ R. 
. Shaffer’s Ma ytag Shor Wox bars. Elliott’s BAY Co 


L ITSELF DON'T KEEP I 












































































Uniontown Fayette Maytag Co. 


seeeccesececcce ° : 
Ardmore Maytag .ompany Warren ... Metzger-Wrignt Co. 


West Newton .. Ace Mayt* 


Plainfield, Winn & Higgins, Inc. 
Roebling, Roebling General Store 








